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The Telephone Pioneers of America. 
It is now some thirty-five years since the telephone came 


into commercial use, and during this time the number of 


persons connected with the industry has enormously in- 


creased. Those who were engaged in the business in the 
early days are now considered as pioneers in what is one 
of the most firmly established industries in the world. 

When some three years ago an endeavor was made to 
form an organization of these pioneers, ‘the effort met 
with ready response, and as a result the Telephone Pio- 
neers of America is now firmly established in the telephone 
fraternity in America. 

The third annual convention of the organization is to be 
held in Chicago, October 17 and 18, and there will be 
gathered both those who occupy high positions in tele- 
phone affairs and some who have not risen so very far 
above the ranks. But they all are pioneers and all will 
meet on terms of equality, regardless of present affilia- 
tions and positions. Those who will be present in Chi- 
cago next week will come from all parts of the United 
States, and many will be the stories related of occur- 
rences and experiences of the early days of telephony, 
prior to 1891. 

The 


“Pioneer, one of the soldiers, 


Webster gives three definitions of a “pioneer.” 
first, a military term, says: 
especially of an engineering corps, detailed to remove 
obstructions from roads, dig trenches, make bridges, etc., 
or to effect demolition.” This is not so wide of the mark, 
for among the pioneers will be Bell men who have done 
much to remove obstructions from the line of communi- 
cation among people, and also accomplished some “demo- 
lition,” but that, it is promised, is to be a thing of the 
past. Definition No. 2 (now obsolete) describes a_ pio- 
neer as “one who labors in the earth, a digger, a miner.” 
No. 3 says: “One who goes before, as into a wilderness, 
preparing the way for others to follow.” 

This last seems to describe the telephone pioneer best 
of all, and, what is more, it is a fit tribute to the tele- 
phone itself, the telephone has done as 


industry for 


much in making short cuts out of tangled long roads, 
in saving time and making all modern life easier, as any 


other agency that could be mentioned. 





Attorney General Against Chicago Merger. 

The United States 
to the absorption of the automatic telephone system of 
the Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co. by the Chicago 
Co., 
“Such a merger might bring a suit to dis- 


department of justice is opposed 


Telephone according to information coming from 
Washington. 
solve the combination as a violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law,” says this dispatch. 

United States District Attorney Wilkerson discussed 
the proposition with Assistant Attorney General Todd, 
who was assigned some time ago to deal with the ques- 
tion when it was raised by Corporation Counsel Sexton of 
Chicago. While neither would discuss the merger, it was 
learned such a step would be regarded as repugnant to the 
spirit if not the letter of the Sherman law. It also was 
said that the attorney general would not interfere in the 
Chicago negotiations and will act only if the consolida- 
tion is effected. 

The probability that a consolidation of the two Chicago 
plants would be considered in Washington as a violation 
of the Sherman anti-trust law was pointed out in these col- 
umns when negotiations were first opened for the merger. 
That both sides feel disturbed over this phase of the situ- 
ation is shown by the fact that they have paid several 
visits to the capital to find out how the land lays. 

The Wilson administration is believed to be planning 
a determined movement against all monopolies as soon 
as the currency bill is out of the way. Those who prove 
to be hopelessly stubborn will be made the target of 
government ownership threats, such as the coal combi- 
nation, for instance. The wise ones in Washington say 
that President Wilson has considered the question of 
government ownership of the telegraph and telephone 
systems (long distance), but has reached no definite con- 
clusion as yet. Attorney General McReynolds is opposed 
to this, but has in hand a general campaign to keep the 
wire combination within the lines of the Sherman law. 
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The New Dimension 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Let the baby have that old globe in the library— it’s out of date. 

The world has changed completely since the map-makers calculated the propor- 
tions of its continents and oceans. 

It was good enough in its day, but don't rely on it now. It's only accurate in 
one sense—it’s dimensions are all askew this Year of our Lord, 1913. Progress 
has been altering the earth. The hemispheres were too far apart for practical pur- 
poses. 

Nations haven't been neighborly enough. The oceans were too wide; coast lines 
too distant. So invention has been summoned to the task of revision and brains have 
been draining the seas. 

Electricity and steam have been gradually squeezing the miles out of the map, 
and even if topographers can prove that the actual dimensions of the sphere haven't 
altered a little, their demonstration is merely mathematical, and we have long ago 
lost our respect for figures. We know at last that they do lie. 

Measured by an air line, Havana is still the same distance from Cadiz as in 1492; 
but measured by a line of cable, it’s a mere tap of the key away. Columbus required 
five months to sail from Spain to Cuba. We are building airships to make the cruise 
in five days. 

The twentieth century has brought us a new dimension. Don't overlook it in 
your plans. 

It's a huge eraser under which the records of the past are rapidly obliterating. 

We can't afford to give them serious attention — they're incorrect. Most things 
that used to be right are in a muddle. 

Precedent never had so little value. Its greatest utility now lies in establishing a 
point or issue, or a method or a formula to be disregarded. 

We don’t set very much store by previous performance and you can't rely on 
what you used to know. 

You must think by and for yourself. Lose no time in acquiring the habit! 

Yesterday's heritage of knowledge is a tuppeny estate. Throw it into the rag- 
bag of your brain. Old ideas are as out of fashion as your grandfather's bell-crowned 
beaver and his befrogged greatcoat. 

Time was when schools were the pacemakers—when men found their inspiration 
and information in books. Now it is the worker who inspires the scholar. Action has 
outsped theory! 

We are creating so incessantly and originating so constantly that a textbook is 
often out of date before it is out of the printer's hands. 


Copyright by Herbert Kaufman. 














Increasing the Revenue Producing Efficiency of a Plant 


One Means of Increasing the Revenue of a Telephone Company by the Utilization of the Wire Plant During 
Its Non-Busy Periods—Commercial Application of News Bulletin and Musical 
Service to Telephone System in Chicago 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


The tendency nowadays, among all classes of people, 
is to have as many conveniences and comforts in the 
homes as circumstances permit, in order to obtain the 
fullest possible enjoyment out of life. Many things which 
but a short time ago were looked upon as luxuries, are 
now classed as necessities. 

In the days of our fore- 
fathers, persons desiring 
to listen to a musical pro- 
gram, found it necessary 
to walk, and in many cases 
ride, great distances to at- 
tend concerts. Since those 
days, improved methods of 
transportation have 
developed, the telephone 
has come into extensive 
use, and the phonograph 
has been invented and per- 
fected so that an entire 
evening’s diversion may 
had in*our homes, listening 
to celebrities, grand opera 
singers, bits of comedy, political speeches and other forms 
of entertainment. 

For many years 
upon, equipment looking to 
private homes over 
telephone wires 
from a central stu- 
dio or music station. 

Music and speeches 
have been transmit- 
ed over telephone 
wires but listeners 
had to be provided 
with individual re- 
ceivers and the plan 
was not adapted to 
commercial use. Ex- 
periments have been 
under way for some 
time in Chicago, 
looking to the fur- 
nishing of a concert 
program by local 
artists, music, ac- 
counts of baseball 
games, news infor- 
mation, etc., over 
the telephone wires 
without the neces- 
sity of individual re- 
ceivers for each per- 
son. A _ privileged 
few residents, on the south side of the city, for a few 
months have been receiving an experimental service of 
this kind. It has proven satisfactory that arrange- 
ments have been made for furnishing the service com- 
mercially to persons who have telephone connection with 
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Listening to Baseball Returns in a Cigar Store. 


the lines of the Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co. (the 
automatic system). 

On the top floor of one of the new office buildings in 
Chicago, is a studio, or central music station, from which 
three classes of service are furnished, namely, first-hand 
music, recorded music, and 
general information which 
includes baseball and foot- 
ball returns, also election 
returns. To furnish the 
first-hand music, singers, 
violinists, and other musi- 
cians render a program 
which is sent out directly 
over the telephone system 
to the homes and places of 
business of the subscribers. 

It interesting indeed, 
to be present in the studio 
at the time one of these 
concert programs is being 
rendered, and to see the 
manner in which the pro- 
gram sent out over the wires. Those performers hav- 
ing to furnish either a vocal or dialogue number, sing or 
speak into a curiously-shaped double telephone transmitter. 
All musical instruments are provided with transmitters, 
so placed as to ob- 
tain the maximum 
volume of sound. 
For instance, the 
transmitter used 
with the cello is 
placed at the center 
of greatest vibra- 
tion of the instru- 
ment as has been 
determined by ex- 
periment. The 
transmitters may be 
seen on the instru- 
ments in some of 
the illustrations. 

The apparatus 
used to accomplish 
the rendition and 
transmission of the 
program to the 
places where the 
audiences are as- 
sembled, consists 
principally of two 
distinct parts, a spe- 
cial transmitter 
used at the studio, 
which is put up in several different forms, some of which 
are shown in the accompanying illustrations, and a loud 
speaking receiver or reproducer, which is placed at the 
other end of the line. The transmitter is of such construc- 
tion that the sibilant tones, such as U, S, R and Z, are 


is 


Bulletins and Record Music. 
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distinctly reproduced at the receiving end of the circuit. 

Intermediate between the transmitter and the reproducer 
is placed equipment by which the volume or loudness of 
the tone is regulated and the use of the circuit controlled. 
This includes a switch, or rather push button, at the sub- 


Apparatus for Sending First-Hand Vocal and Orchestral Music. 


scriber’s station, by means of which the service may be 
turned on or cut off. The most important part of this 
auxiliary equipment consists of the amplifiers or repeaters, 
which are used when a large number of reproducers are 
served from one transmitter or when transmission is made 
over long distances. The use of the amplifier greatly in- 
creases the efficiency and scope of each transmitter and one 
repeater will serve between five and eight stations or re- 
producers. As something like 100 amplifiers can be used 
in connection with a messenger transmitter, it is seen that 
approximately 800 reproducers or stations can be furnished 
service from a single sending transmitter. 

It is owing to this combination of am- 
plifiers and reproducers that the service 
can be given in large halls or other as- 
sembly rooms. The -reproducers are all 
connected in multiple, and sounds issuing 
from one reproducer do not interfere with 
those from another as all of the instruments 
operate in synchronism. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to know that satisfac- 
tory results have been obtained in a hall 
seating 7,000 persons with the use of but 
three reproducers. As illustrative of the 
distance over which the use of the instru- 
ment is effective, it is said that a message 
has been satisfactorily transmitted pver a 
loaded artificial line, the equiyalent of 900 
miles, through the repeater and then into 
the reproducer. 

As previously stated, the regular use of 
the telephone line used in connection with 
furnishing the varied service provided by 
this equipment, is not interfered with, for 
as soon as connection is mtade in the tele- 
phone exchange to the subscriber’s line 
upon which the service is being given, the 
other equipment is automatically disconnected. When the 
subscriber desires to use the telephone, disconnection from 
the Musolaphone service, as it is called, is, obtained by the 
operation of a push button installed at the telephone instru- 
ment. 

Statistics show that of the total time telephone circuits 
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could be used, they are in use only from 5 to 10 per cent 
of a possible 100 per cent.; in other words, the wire tele. 
phone plant is idle from 90 to 95 per cent. of the time 
Electric light companies in the earlier days only Operated 
for a few hours during the night and such is the custom 
even now in many of the smaller towns. This was de. 
cidedly unsatisfactory both to the company officials anq 
the public the former on account of the machinery, rep- 
resenting a large investment, being idle and non-revenye 
producing, and to the latter because of the limited service. 
Hence steps were taken to introduce a 24-hour service, that 
is, day and night service. 

This was accomplished by a study of conditions with 
a view to extending the utility of electricity in these towns 
and localities. Thus a day power load was developed and 
now many small towns and all cities have day and night 
service. As a result of this development, the electric com- 
panies’ equipments are being operated on a basis 
tending towards the elimination of the low points in the 
load curves thus to derive the greatest revenue possible 
from the investment. 

The operating condition of the plants of telephone com- 
panies is much the same as that of the power companies 
before their day loads were built up. Some telephone 
managers endeavored to decrease the enormous amount 
of idle equipment and turn it into a revenue producer by 
use of the so-called by-products, of which this music sery- 
ice is a prominent feature. As was the case with the elec- 
tric plants, both the telephone user and the telephone 
company are gainers by this new use to which the idle 
plant equipment may be placed, now that the experimental 
stage has been passed and the apparatus is ready for 
commercial exploitation. 

The use of the Musolaphone equipment is not limited 
to the lines of telephone companies, as it can be installed 
in connection with its own separate, system of wiring and 
used for various purposes such as making announcements 
at baseball games, athletic meets and other assemblages 
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Studio During Rendition of Vocal and Instrumental Program. 


in the open air or in buildings. As an instance of this 
use, may be mentioned the system installed at the White 
Sox Baseball Park, in Chicago, which is said to be the 
finest park of its kind in the world. It is used for mak- 
ing general announcements, paging patrons and providing 
concert programs before and after the games. 








October 11, 1913. 


It would be useless to attempt enumerating the many 
diverse utilities, both in connection with the regular sys- 
tem and as separate installations, as every reader could 
think of many which were not mentioned. 

In listening to the program furnished over the telephone 
lines, by this equipment, the listener may well allow his 
mind to revert to the prophecy made about 25 years ago 
in Edward Bellamy’s book, “Looking Backward,” which 
describes a program identical with such as now may be 
obtained by Chicago residents. 

In Bellamy’s words: “Following my hostess into an 
apartment with a floor of polished wood, I was prepared 
for new devices in musical instruments. I saw, however, 
nothing in the room which by any stretch of imagination 
could be conceived as such. 

“A card bore the date ‘Sept. 12, 2,000’, and contained 
the longest program of music I had ever seen. It was 
as various as it was long, including a most extraordinary 
range of vocal and instrumental solos, duets, quartets, and 
various orchestral combinations. I observed the prodigi- 
ous program was an all day one, divided into 24 sections, 
answering to the hours.” 

“The hour being 5 p. m. I selected a waltz under that 
hour. My hostess merely touched one or two screws and 
at once the room was filled with the music of a grand 
organ anthem; filled, not flooded for by some means the 
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volume of melody had been perfectly graduated to the 
size of the apartment. I listened, scarcely breathing to the 
close. 

“*There is nothing in the least mysterious about the 
music,’ said my hostess. ‘It is not made by fairies or genii, 
but by good, honest, and exceedingly clever human hands. 
We have simply carried the idea of labor saving by co- 
operation in our musical service as in everything else. 
There are a number of music rooms in the city perfectly 
adapted, acoustically, to the different sorts of music. These 
halls are connected by telephone with all the houses in 
the city whose people care to pay a small fee. Either one 
of the four pieces now going on, may be heard by merely 
pressing the buttom, which will connect your house wire 
with the hall, where it is being rendered.’ 

“An hour or two later I again accompanied the hostess 
to the music room. We had not more than seated our- 
selves, when a tinkle of a bell was heard and a few mo- 
ments after, the voice of a man, at the pitch of ordinary 
conversation, addressed us, with an effect of proceeding 
from an invisible person in the room.” 

Writers of fiction have frequently described the appar- 
ently impossible, but which in the course of time developed 
into actualities and this dream of Bellamy’s has come to 
pass in much less time than the Utopian project of his 
imagination. 


President Wilson’s Reported Plans for War on Monopoly 


Wall Street Alarmed by Report that Tariff Law and Currency Bill Will be Followed by Drastic Trust Policy 
in Which Administration Will Direct Its Batteries Against Beef and Coal Trust 
and Other Combines—White House Denies Report 


President Wilson is planning a sensational warfare on 
monopoly, according to a persistent report heard in Wash- 
ington, says a staff correspondent of the Chicago Tribune 
under date of October 6. In addition to wholesale dis- 
solution suits, it is reported that the president will invoke 
the criminal prosecution of trust magnates and urge gov- 
ernment ownership of coal mines and other monopolies. 

With the tariff law in operation and currency legislation 
in sight, the trust policy is booked as the third number on 
the president’s program of delivering the people from the 
oppression of special privilege. Wall Street has become 
so excited over this report that the stock ticker today 
carried this statement: 

“After the currency bill is passed, President Wilson will 
disclose a drastic trust policy. His plans include the dis- 
solution of all monopolies in the nation and criminal 
prosecution of the men behind them. 

“The first batteries of the administration probably will 
be directed against beef and coal trusts, and the work is 
progressing under the direction of Attorney General Mc- 
Reynolds to prosecute these. 

“At the regular session of congress, President Wilson 
will ask amendments to the anti-trust act which amplify 
his old slogan that ‘Guilt is personal.’” 


Wuite House DeEnNrEs REPORT. 


Wall Street, apparently, is so excited over the prospect 
that it has attributed to President Wilson the famous 
slogan of former Gov. Harmon of Ohio. 

These reports of a developing sensational trust policy 
have been denied frequently. These denials were repeated 
today at the White House and at the department oi jus- 
tice. It is stated that the president’s trust policy already 
is in operation, and that the only development following 


currency legislation will be the consideration of provisions 
to strengthen the Sherman law. 

It is expected that the president will recommend the 
enactment of legislation similar to the anti-trust laws 
known as the “seven sisters,’ passed by the New Jersey 
legislature in the last months of his governorship. 


CRIMINAL ACTION IN RESERVE. 


The trust policy being carried out by Attorney General 
McReynolds consists of dissolution suits as under previous 
administrations, with criminal prosecutions held in re- 
serve for particularly vicious violations of the law. The 
administration expects to set a new record in the dissolu- 
tion of monopolies, but whether it will institute more 
criminal prosecutions than formerly remains to be deter- 
mined. 

Although Mr. McReynolds is about to file a dissolution 
suit against the New Haven railroad, it transpired tonight 
that the New England railroad monopoly probably will be 
broken up by agreement following negotiations between 
the department ard the corporation officials. A delega- 
tion of the latter is expected in Washington within a few 
days. Even if the suit be filed it is probable that an 
agreement on a decree of dissolution will be reached with- 
out trial of the case. The New Haven is eager to avoid a 
suit. Criminal prosecution of the New Haven officials has 
been threatened, but if a voluntary dissolution is effected, 
it is not likely that indictments will be sought 


FicgHTts JEWELERS’ COMBINE. 


The department of justice is working under forced pres- 
sure on the preparation of trust dissolution bills. The 
jewelers’ combine will be attacked within a few weeks. 
The attorney general also is investigating the alleged dis- 
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solution of the National Packing Co., by means of which 
the Chicago packers were alleged to have operated the beei 
trust. 

Following the acquittal of the packers last year the lat- 
ter voluntarily dissolved the National Packing Co. The 
various plants and agencies owned by this corporatior 
were distributed to Armour, Swift and Morris. At- 
torney General Wickersham was dissatisfied with some 
features of the deal and threatened to file a suit unless 
changes were made. He never took such action, but the 
dissolution never was formally approved by the govern- 
ment. 

Mr. McReynolds may take the step threatened by Mr. 
Wickersham if he finds that an actual dissolution of the 
packing concern has not been the result. 


Coat Trust UNper Fire. 


The anthracite coal trust is already under attack. The 
first suit of this character was filed recently against the 
Reading railroad company, and other suits to divorce 
railroads from ownership of coal properties are to follow. 

Senator Kern of Indiana is advocating criminal prose- 
cution of the coal barons, and other Democratic leaders 
are proposing government ownership of coal mines. Pres- 
ident Wilson, it is stated, has given no serious considera- 
tion to the suggestion that the government take over the 
coal mines. 

He has considered the proposal of government owner- 
ship of the telegraph and telephone systems, but 
reached no decision as to its advisability. The attorney 
general is opposed to the proposition, as he thinks such a 
step would lead to government ownership of railroads, 
a result which he believes would be deplorable. 


has 





L. C. Griffitts Becomes Sole Owner at Seymour, Ind. 

L. C. Griffitts, who recently resigned as general manager 
of the Interstate Independent Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Aurora, IIl., and established himself as consulting en- 
gineer in Chicago, has purchased practically the entire 
stock of the Seymour Mutual Telephone Co. at Seymour, 
Ind. Mr. Griffiths previously owned the controlling in- 
terest in the Seymour company, but becomes _prac- 
tically the sole owner through purchase of the stock of 
J. H. Matlock and J. Price Matlock, of Seymour, and T. 
P. Dickinson and W. B. Smith of Glasgow, Ky. L. C. 
Griffitts has been elected president of the new company 
and Mrs. L. C. Griffitts, treasurer. Mr. and Mrs. Griffitts 
and J. W. Houston, manager of the plant, are members 
of the board of directors. 

The Seymour Mutual, Telephone Co., which was organ- 
ized as a result of a telephone fight several years ago, is 
one of the best properties of its kind in southern Indiana. 
The equipment is modern in every respect and the list of 
subscribers in the city and throughout the county is large. 
Almost any part of the county may be reached over rura) 
lines and two direct lines are in use between Seymour 
and Brownstown. The long distance calls are handled 
over the Bell and Independent systems. 


now 





New Building for Pacific Telephone Co. in Los Angeles. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. has completed 
plans for a new office and exchange building in Los An- 
geles, Cal. The building will have a frontage of 74 ft. 6 
ins. on ‘Hill street and will be six stories high at present, 
although built for an ultimate height of 11 stories. It is 
particularly intended to provide room for additional toll 
switchboard facilities and for the comforts of switchboard 
operators. 

The building will be of steel frame construction with 
reinforced concrete floors and exterior brick walls. The 
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interior finish throughout will be of metal and other non. 
combustible materials and the building will be fireproof 
throughout. 

The first floor will be used by the commercial depart. 
ment. The entrance to the elevators and upper floors wil] 
be through a spacious lobby. The upper floors will be ar. 
ranged for the new toll board equipment. Large anq 
roomy retiring quarters for the operators will be provided, 
These will include a complete cafeteria, dining, hospital 
and rest rooms. 

A total expenditure of $230,000 for the building and new 
inside equipment will be made. Considerable attention hag 
been paid to its exterior appearance in order that it may 
be entirely in keeping with the splendid architecture of 
other Los Angeles buildings. The facade will be ex. 
ecuted in rustic brick, made up in English Bond, with 
raked joints. The trim will be in cement with a granite 
base. - 

Every precaution will be made to erect the building 
without the slightest interference with the telephone sery- 
ice. A new invention, intended to make noiseless the work 
of riveting together the steel will be tried for the 
first time in Los Angeles. This is necessary on account of 
the effect which the almost endless hammering and pound- 
ing would have on the main office operating force. It is 
that the building will be completed and 
ready for occupancy on June 1, 1914. 


frames, 
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The Cotton Market and the Telephone. 

The rural telephone proved its worth financially today, says 
a recent issue of the Augusta, Ga., Chronicle, under a States- 
boro headline, when J. G. Brannen, one of Bulloch county's 
largest planters, went to his instrument and called up the local 
warehouse to find out what cotton was bringing. One of the 
buyers answered the telephone and informed Mr. Brannen that 
the staple was bringing a fraction over 13 cents. 

“All right,” said the farmer, “I am coming in with mine.” 
And by the time Mr. Brannen reached Statesboro with several 
wagonloads the price had reached 13% cents. 

This plainly demonstrates, continues the Chronicle, the ad- 
vantages of the rural telephone to the farmers. Heretofore 
they have brought their staple to town with absolutely no 
knowledge of the price they were to receive, and in many in- 
stances farmers have hauled their cotton for miles to find that 
the price was so low they would not sell their staple and would 
probably hold their cotton a month and make the same long 
haul to town with equal uncertainty as to the price. 

The rapid strides of Bulloch county within the past few 
years, with which the rural telephone has kept pace, have 
brought to the farmers quite a different situation. There is a 
telephone line stretched from Statesboro to every nook and 
corner of Bulloch county, and all a farmer has to do is to 
step to his instrument, call up the warehouse or some individual 
and ask, “What is cotton bringing today?” If the price is 
satisfactory he hitches up his teams, musters his drivers and 
hauls his product to market. with the price he is to receive 
already fixed in his mind If the price is not satisfactory he 
simply thanks the party at this end of the line, hangs up the 
receiver and chuckles to himself: “I won’t take mine to mar- 
ket today. I will wait until the price is higher.” 





New Quarters for Cumberland Company at Knoxville. 

The headquarters of the officials of the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Knoxville, Tenn., are be- 
ing removed from the old building on Vine avenue to 
the company’s new building at the corner of Broadway 
and Park avenue. The company has been engaged in 
changing from a magneto to a common battery system 
in Knoxville and now has 3,779 of its 4,650 stations 
changed over to the common battery switchboard. 








A ‘Quartet of Men Prominent in the Telephone Field 


R. F. JOHNSON, of Saginaw, Mich., who has now 
retired from active telephone work, was born in Con- 
necticut, on December 22, 1848. He removed to Michigan 
the age of 20 and entered the employ of a log and 
He rose gradually in this 

business and held vari- 

ous positions of trust in 
the log and lumber in- 
dustry for 25 years. Mr. 

Johnson entered’ the 

telephone field on De- 

cember 1, 1897, with the 

Valley Telephone Co. of 

Saginaw, and became 

secretary and _ general 

manager of that com- 
pany. This was one of 
the first Independent 
companies organized in 
the United States and at 
the time of Mr. John- 
son’s incumbency had 

3,000 telephones in Sagi- 

naw, Bay City and 

Flint. Mr. Johnson be- 

came first assistant sec- 

retary of the National 

Independent Telephone 
member of the joint traffic com- 
mittee of that organization and a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Michigan association. Mr. John- 
son is known as a man of exceptional capacity in taking care 
of all the small details of a large business. 


at ae 
lumber company at Saginaw. 














Association, Michigan 


J. G. DEYOE, secretary of the Crystal Telephone Co., 

of Crystal, Mich., was born in Carson City, Mich., in Oc- 
tober, 1869, and secured an education in the common 
schools, which he afterwards supplemented with a private 
Mr. Deyoe was reared on a farm and 
is now operating a 
farm of 120 acres, while 
devoting a portion of 
his time to his tele- 
phone interests. He be- 
came interested in the 
telephone as a_ busi- 
ness proposition upon 
recognizing the great 
benefit of the telephone 
to the farmer. He de- 
cided to establish a co- 
operative telephone 
system and to this end 
he promoted and 
helped to organize the 
Crystal Telephone Co. 
in 1905. This company 
built an exchange and 
secured about 130 sub- 
scribers. The farmers 
and merchants of the 
region joined hands in 
promoting the enterprise and the work was all done by 
themselves without at any time requiring any assistance 
from the outside. Mr. Deyoe has served as director, man- 
ager and secretary of the company at various times and 
nas taken a hand at every branch of the work. 


business course. 
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WILLIAM PILCHER DOZIER, general manager, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Mutual Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Stillmore, Ga., was born near Barnett, Ga. on July 
14, 1876 and attended the district schools. He worked 
on a farm until 20 years of age, when he began to merchan- 
dise at Barnett, Ga. In 
November, 1900, he re- 
moved with his family 
to Nunez, Emanuel 
county, Georgia, and in 
1906 removed to Still- 
more in the same county 
where he became tele- 
graph operator and rail- 
road agent. In April, 
1906, he bought a share 
in the Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Nunez, Ga., and 
later took a contract to 
build the line from 
Swainsboro to Stillmore, 
20 miles. In 1908 the 
company was chartered 
under the laws of Geor- 
gia as the Mutual Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., 
with $7,950 capital stock 
paid in. In May, 1911, 
Mr. Dozier resigned as railroad agent at Stillmore and be- 
came general manager of the telephone company. As man- 
ager he has brought the company through two of the most 
stringent financial years in the history of that section. He 
is a Knight of Pythias. 














Ind., who is now 


of Columbus, 
connected with the Reeves Pulley Co., acting as jobber 


EVAN S. SHELBY, 


Reeves gasoline engines in Indiana, 
He was born at Romney, 
He attended the common 


and distributer for 
is an old time telephone man. 
Ind., on February 6, 1866. 

schools and was left an 
orphan at eight years of 
age. Prior to entering 
the telephone business 
in 1894 he was engaged 
in the hardware busi- 
In 1894 he bought 
parts of crude tele- 
phones and assembled 
them and from 1894 to 
1896 built toll lines in 
Indiana and sold them 
at a profit under strenu- 
ous Bell opposition. In 
1897 he was traveling 
salesman for the Ameri- 
can Electric Telephone 
Co., of Kokomo, and 
from 1898 to 1902 was 
general manager of the 
Lafayette Telephone Co. 
at Lafayette, Ind. From 
1902 to 1908 he was 
traveling salesman for the Sterling Electric Co. of 
fayette, Ind., and from 1909 to 1910 was an automobile 
salesman. In 1911 he became manager for the receiver 
of the Sterling Electric Co. and in 1912 traveling sales- 
man for the Watsinger Device Mfg. Co. He is a Mason. 
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Why Is the Financial Editor > 


Other Great Questions—Why Be Too Serious ? 
By J. C. Kelsey 


Will it be Giants or Athletics? Will it be Sox or Cubs? 

These two simple, yet vexing, questions are worrying 
three of the greatest cities—and the rest of the world, in- 
cluding yourself. 


As | 
their favorites, reverbrate over the city. 


write, the criers of Chicago fans, each cheering 


As you look upon 30,000 men, women and children as- 
sembled in a ball park, you wonder if anyone is attend- 
ing to business. And you wonder if an attraction which 
draws 30 regiments of human roaring, 
cheering crowd, has not a degenerating effect. 

We know that it has a different effect. 

The world watches 18 young men, not one of them an 
intellectual financial giant, with bated breath, 
cheering or crying over a catch or the muff of a very im- 
portant looking line drive. 


beings into one 


or and 


Think of it! One hundred million people waiting 
breathlessly for four days for the news of the contest be- 
tween two base ball teams! It proves that the country 
is not over imaginary 

If the American populace is brooding, it has a chance to 
forget its wrongs watching the board of 
the World’s Series. 


broodin wrongs. 
£ 


while score 


3aseball is our national safety valve. Besides, it is 
a fortunate diversion. 

It teaches us, while idling our time away, the value 
of organization, whose products are discipline, training 
and efficiency. 

It particularly teaches us that life is too short to take 


ourselves too seriously—we must have some fun. 


I have had considerable fun out of this column. 

It has been a hard struggle to keep from taking my- 
self too seriously. It has been hard to resist nailing 
hides on the fence, or to tear the mask off the devout 
Iowa Independent who is trying to buy Independent tele- 
phone plants with Bell money—for instance. 

I have noticed one thing about the severe critics of this 
column: Invariably they have some sort of an iron in the 
Bell fire. 

I can’t blame them for making a living, but I wish they 
would cut out the Pharisee business. 

By all means, the truth is the most efficient weapon we 
have. I wish it could be used more. 


I could fill these columns with abusive answers to many 


criticisms. But what’s the use of being too serious. 
TELEPHONY could easily become offended at many re- 
marks made by the very people for whose interests it 
battles. But what’s to gain? 
Let’s go to the baseball game, or go to the score board— 
sometimes absent treatment in baseball is just as exhilar- 
ating as being on the bleachers. 


It does not matter whether the note is falling due to- 
morrow—for tomorrow will surely come—go to the game 
today. 

Now that is one thing I have noticed in the realms of 
fiction and stageland—the note is always falling due— 


not a word about getting the money on the note original. 
ly. 
[I think it is the usual experience that getting the money 
on the note should be the basis of the melodrama. 
And this note idea brings me down to the point: “Why 
Editor?” ; 


is the Financial 


It has been suggested that no One has ever discovered 
why I am called the editor. I have thought 
about it myself, but I have never seen anything that did 
not include finance. 

I am a trustee of a church—but every thought of a 
The spiritual part is left to the elder- 


financial 


trustee is financial. 
ly deacons. 

to make the mare go”—and no other 
its necessities. 


It takes money “ 
institution has ever escaped 
Financial interests take cognizance of every condition 
in human life. When they invest in a concern, it never 
escapes the close analysis of the human element. 
Finance is effected by every action of men. 
war, industry, commerce, tariff and all are 

a part of finance as a currency bill. 


Peace, 
just as much 


In our telephone life, we soon found out that we were 
waging a financial war. We soon learned that the enemy 
had been at work sowing tares among the bankers, brok- 
ers and investment dealers. 

To ill treatment 
purely financial. The 
concern is purely financial. 

There is little in the telephone business that cannot 
be classed as having a financial bearing. 


stockholders is 
failure of the smallest 


discuss of minority 


success or 


least concern over what the column 
Personally I would prefer to be called 


I have not the 
should be called. 
“Roast Editor.” 

I certainly have a lot to say which should not be said 
—and you would like to hear it. 

I don’t care whether I am writing on the Erie or on 
the Pennsylvania, in my own office or at my library 
table, many things go between the lines which I would like 
to say outright. Nothing holds me back but the sheer 
uselessness of saying it. 

So many people are destructive, and so few are con- 
structive. Many people have objected to TELEPHONY per- 
mitting my column. Some of these people style them- 
selves real Independents too. 

Yet I have positive information that the work they do 
comes from Bell sources. Would it do any good to tear 
off the mask? It certainly would not. 


I met a fellow the other day who was bemoaning the 
old times. He said TELepHony did not seem to have its 
old-time spirit. 

I asked him if he had the old-time spirit and if he knew 
of many others who had. And I asked him why 
TELEPHONY should be obsolete just to please a foolish 
fancy of his. 


The man knew that conditions had changed. He him- 
self was once a powerful man, whose name was a magic 
one. 
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October 11, 1913. 


He controlled banks and he was a great builder. And 
he saw everything changed. Yet he expected TELEPHONY 
to remain unchanged—to run as a 1905 model as it were— 
knowing all the time that nearly 3,000,000 connected In- 
dependent stations have some rights that are bound to 
be respected, and who demand a 1913 model. 

I wish the human race would take the mote and beam story 
more to heart. 


Times have changed in telephone matters. And tele- 
phone matters have not grown any less complicated. 

The press teems with telephone discontent. Actually 
there is more discontent today than ever before. 

The public have been educated to low telephone rates 
_—and it will take several generations to re-educate them. 

But in the meantime there is likely to be another wave 
of trouble which will give them the so-called “one grand 
and universal system” a harder jolt than the last one. 


The Bell company need not fear government interfer- 
ence nearly as much as popular protest against higher 
rates—and they had better not place too much depend- 
ence upon the certificate of necessity. 

There is a growing feeling against this public control 
which is bound to produce a reaction. 

A business man said to me that he had discovered the 
secret of the public utility law. He said it was a scheme 
to force utility enterprises to be successful and profitable, 
while private business had no such protection. 

By and by he and other men will convert enough men 
to this belief, and we will then swing back to the time 
when public utilities had to take the same risks as private 
business. 

The government is still indifferent to the.telephone mat- 
ter. 

It is pretty hard for an official of the government to 
escape being impressed by the one-telephone idea. I don’t 
look for any activity along government interference. 

I noted remark President Vail 
makes one believe the moving. He said the 
profits from interstate telephone service were negligible. 

Have you forgotten how the St. Louis Bell originates 
about $900 worth of New York business in one whole 
month? And that the St. Louis Bell got $9 for its share? 
That means 150 messages in 30 days or about 5 in 
day. 

A great heavy wire from St. Louis to New York to 
carry five daily messages is a great commercial lemon, 
pure and simple. And the between St. Louis 
and Chicago doesn’t pay the interest on the cost of the 
wires, 


one made by which 


world is 


one 


business 


Let the government go easy on this interstate junk— 
that is all it is. 


3ell employe would have been in 
disgrace to intimate that the long distance business was 
a loser. 


A few years ago a 


I have told you all along that the Bell should be given 
all the long distance business and you should have the 
local tolls. 

It will break them better than any other method. 


I am wondering if a financial editor should go further 


and call attention to President Wilson’s 
he had signed the tariff bill. 


Here it is, and it is a beautiful thing, too: 


speech—after 


_I feel tonight like a man who is lodging happily in the 
inn which lies half along the journey, and that in the 
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morning with a fresh impulse, we shall go the rest of 
the journey and sleep at the journey’s end, like men with 
a quiet conscience, knowing that we have served our fel- 
lowmen and have thereby tried to serve God. 


We are hearing the usual political talk about Europe 
rejoicing. 

Have you placed any orders for German telephones? 
Do you believe they will ship a boatload over without 
orders? 

There are many scarecrows in 
will have to be taken 


this tariff matter which 


down. 


The next step to set the business of this country free 
will be the passage of the Currency Bill. 

The American Bankers Association are making asses of 
themselves as usual. At Boston, this week, 4,000 bankers are 
in session—in reality about 400. 

They have frightened the so-called country bankers in- 
to activity. They are even threatening a panic. And 
worse of all they are making political threats. 

Did you ever know a banker who had any real political 
influence? He ought to know that his objection to any- 
thing is a signal for the so-called mob to give it enthusi- 
astic support. 

The disgusting thing about this whole 
is the theory that they are spiting Bryan. 
He makes a good goat. 


banking muss 
Poor old Bryan! 


Aside from the schoolboy feeling against Bryan, they 
don’t want to lose their graft on check collection charges 

No one grunts more vigorously than a hog, when you 
try to deprive him of a part of the trough. 

Besides, the latest revelation from Washington shows 
the frantic steps taken by the banking fraternity to keep 
all the trough. 

A big merchant prince from Chicago went to Washing- 
ton and made sensational charges regarding the terrible con- 
traction which would follow the passing of the Currency Bill. 
Upon his return home, he and the 
expressed his regret not been 


was interviewed 
that he had 


poor 


“boob” better 


coached. 

Why he even admitted that he had never even read 
the bill. Think of it! Coaching witnesses! Ordinarily 
it is a serious and even dangerous thing. 

It turns out now that most of the distinguished kickers 
have been coached, and so poorly coached that their ob- 
jections have been thrown aside as childish. 


The bill is up to the Senate. 
are a little more exclusive. 
powered influences. 

They really should be abolished. 


These refined gentlemen 
And more susceptible to high- 


The made monopoly too 
great 
their opportunities. 

So far some of them have thrived, but monopoly auto- 
matically poisons itself. Many people suffer in the slow 
stages. of its death. 

Accordingly, conditions must 
create monopoly, thereby 
well as suffering. 


has 
institutions 


country easy. And a 


many have tried to take advantage of 


take away the power to 


and save useless activity as 


Those of you in the telephone business have long 
listened to monopoly talk. 

You have listened to it complacently. You have al- 
lowed the public to glide serpent-like into the natural 


monopoly pit which has been dug for them. 
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I don’t believe the public will stay in this pit very 
iong. The love of $2 and $1 rates is too strongly en- 
trenched in the public mind. 


Independent telephone men had great opportunities. 
Many of them threw them away for a pitiful price—a 
feeble sum for bonus stock which came to them so easily. 

It looks sometimes as if the greatest industrial oppor- 
tunity of history has been bartered away for 30 pieces 
of silver. 

Will the opportunity come again? 
so. 

But John J. Ingalls, the Kansas senator, did not believe 
that opportunity came a second time to any man or in- 
stitution: 


I sincerely hope 


Master of human destinies am I! 

Fame, love and fortune on my footstep wait. 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 

Deserts and seas remote, and passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace—soon or late 

I knock unbidden once at every gate. 

If sleeping, wake—if feasting, rise before 

I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 

And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 
Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury and woe, 
Seek me in vain, and uselessly implore; 


I answer not, and | return no more. 


MORAL. What’s in a name, anyway? 





Novel Buildings for Federal Company. 

Building engineers from remote parts of the world are 
on their way to Buffalo, N. Y., to study the process of 
a new dust-proof, fireproof building, the construction of 
which was started on October 1 by the Federal Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. The building, at 332 Ellicott street, 
will be used for housing the main exchange of the auto- 
matic telephone system about to be installed by the com- 
pany, and is one of eight such buildings to be located in 
the traffic centers of the city, all of which will be put 
under way immediately. The visiting engineers will 
reach Buffalo in a few days and will remain, it is said, 
until the construction is complete. The attention of the 
foreigners, particularly those from Australia and Eng- 
land, where the automatic telephone has been installed, is 
attracted by the fact that this will be the first series of 
buildings ever designed especially for the exchange factor 
of automatic telephony, which requires a dry, even tem- 
perature and all possible elimination of dust particles. 

This contingency has been met by the Federal com- 
pany by a hermetically sealed building designed by Claude 
Ewing, chief engineer of the company, and H. P. Kehr of 
Buffalo, under the general supervision of K. F. Gill of 
Cleveland, the building genius who in recent years has 
produced the General Electric Building in Buffalo, the 
Washington postoffice, the Cleveland Federal building, 
capitol buildings in several states and who is widely 
known in his profession as “a man who never takes less 
than a million dollar contract.” In this instance, how- 
ever, Mr. Gill’s interest in an entirely new and novel 
building caused him to deviate from his plan and it is 
very probable that his work will result in a new style of 
building that will serve new and important purposes. 

The will be two stories of hollow brick, 
hermetically sealed, with double walls, double skylights, 
double windows and doors, rounded corners to prevent all 
possible dust accumulation, and with slate between the 
ground and the flooring, to act as an insulator. 

The floor will be of powdered iron and concrete, while 
and ceilings will be of white enamel. This 


construction 


the walls 
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affords, it is said, an absolutely dustless, moisturelesg and 
strictly fireproof building. Not a single bit of wood will 
be used in the entire structure. 

The ventilating system, too, will be a feature of interes, 
to the foreigners. By an entirely new process of ventila. 
tion, the air in the building will be changed from four to 
ten times an hour, it being possible of definite regulation, 
The air will be screened and all possible dust particles 
arrested before entering the building, 
best health conditions for employes as well as complete 
protection to the automatic switchboards. 


affording the very 





Annual Meeting of the Telephone Pioneers of America 

The third annual meeting of the Telephone Pioneers 
of America will be held in Chicago on Friday and Satyr. 
day, October 17 and 18. The headquarters of the or. 
ganization will be at the Congress Hotel where the firs 
session will open on Friday morning, October 17. This 
session will be devoted entirely to business, which 
will include action on the proposed changes in the con. 
stitution and by-laws. Among the changes proposed js 
that in the section relating to membership, to be amended 
to read as follows: ‘ 


Section 1—Any person of good standing employed in 
the telephone service or in its associate interests prior 
to the year 1891, or any person of good standing who 
has been continuously employed in the telephone service 
or in its associate interests for a period of twenty-one 
years, or any person of good standing who, in the judg. 
ment of the executive committee, shall have rendered 
special service beneficial to the telephone interests prior 
to the year 1891, may be enrolled for membership with 
the approval of the executive committee. 


At. the afternoon session, addresses will be made by 
N. C. Kingsbury, vice-president of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Thos, A. Watson, Thos. B. Doolittle, 
and Martin J. Carney. 

On Thursday evening a telephone play intended to 
depict the past and far future of telephony, will be giver 
at the Studebaker theater. 

Saturday will be devoted to an automobile ride around 
the Chicago boulevards in the course of which an in. 
spection of the new building of the Chicago Telephone 
Co., one of the largest and most comprehensive tele- 
phone buildings in the country, will be made. A _ tou 
of the plant of the Western Electric Co. at Hawthorne 
will be made, after which out-of-door sports will be held. 

The annual banquet to be given by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. will be held Saturday evening 
at 7 o’clock at the Congress Hotel. 





Receiver of Northwestern Long Distance Company Reports. 

The net receipts of the Northwestern Long Distance Tele: 
phone Co. of Tacoma, Wash., for the months of April to 
July inclusive, amounted to $20,853, according to a report of 
Receiver John B. Coffey. The total receipts were $26,658, 
but were reduced by rebates and commissions. Expenses 
during the period were $13,602. The balance at the end of 
the period was $7,251. On July 31 the company had on hand 
$10,735. 





Telephone Engineer for Portland, Ore. 

The city council of Portland, Ore., has agreed to makt 
an appropriation in the 1914 budget for the salary of a 
engineer who shall devote himself to ascertaining if it 18 
not possible to secure an interchange of service betwett 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Portland, on a commot 
switchboard, thereby eliminating the expense of duplicate 
systems. Councilman Daly will employ an engineer 


















The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Begun in the August 16 Issue, Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged 





and Changed Successively from a Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System 


Germany Deitz arrived at the corner where he was to 
meet Frank, ahead of the latter. Under one arm he carried 
a carefully wrapped bundle. Withal he was pleased to re- 
turn to telephone work. He had never served a com- 
plete apprenticeship, but had been in the business when a 
boy in his native country. Like Frank, he had had no op- 
portunity to keep in touch with the rapid advancement 
that had been made. 

Frank had not made a mistake when he suggested him 
for the work of rewiring the instruments. His experience 
had been sufficient to make a thorough, painstaking me- 
chanic at whatever be might choose to turn his hand. 

After he had waited a few minutes, Frank came along 
and they proceeded to the exchange. 

Mr. Barrows was there ahead of them, and, after 
Frank had introduced his friend, volunteered an explana- 
tion for the miscellaneous collection of parts and material 
upon the table. 

“I have been robbing the storeroom. As I was about 
to mail that order for material, it occured to me that some 
of the parts we required are obsolete. So I have collected 
samples that be of assistance to the supply house 
in filling our order. It is a very good plan when there 
is any question about the code number, or description of 
an article, to enclose a sample with the order. It often 
saves considerable time as several days are required for an 
exchange of correspondence. 

“If you will go on up to the storeroom and put the 
things I upset, in order again, I will meet you there in a 
few minutes.” 

Upon reaching the storeroom, Germany untied his pack- 
age, laid the tools it contained upon the bench, and donned 
a clean, though faded pair of overalls. 

“A regular shop artist,” Frank remarked. 

“Maybe. Anyway a preacher always wears a long coat 
in the pulpit, so why not us mechanics wear overalls in 
the shop?” was the answer. 

“Well, boys,’ said Mr. Barrows, who came into the 
room just then, “I see we are ready for business. I guess 
our first job will be to point and tin these soldering irons. 
Frank, where is the one you spoke of this morning?” 

“Here is is,” and Frank produced a relic of an iron sim- 
ilar to that shown in Fig. 10-A. 

“Looks like a hero of four wars,” Germany observed. 

“But instead it is a hero of many a battle with acid,” 


will 


























Fig. 10. Old and New Shapes of Soldering Irons. 


Mr. Barrows remarked. “While it is too large for our 


use at present, it is really in no condition for any kind 
of service.” 

“It does need filing,” said Frank. 

“It needs more than that. 


I doubt if a file will touch 


and Later to Common Battery 


By Paul Hamilton 
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it. It needs burning and beating before filing. If you will 
start the furnace, we will put it in shape, for it will be use- 
ful in line work,” continued Mr. Barrows. 

Neither Frank nor Germany could conceive of any part 
of line work where a soldering iron could be used and it 
was some weeks later before they found out. 

“Now I have here, two one-pound irons and a piece of 
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Fig. 11. Soldering Coppers Pointed, Ready for Tinning. 
copper that will make two smaller ones. While the others 
are heating, we can shape the two smaller ones,” explained 
Mr. Barrows, taking from his pocket a piece of bar copper, 
Y% in. x %4 in. x 8 ins. This he cut into equal lengths and 
drilled, and pointed the pieces, as shown in Fig. 10-B. 

Taking a piece of galvanized wire, he formed handles, 
Fig. 10-B, making them about 16 inches long. 

“This style of an iron is very handy in getting into 
places where a larger iron cannot be used. It will hold 
its heat long enough to solder one or two connections. 

“Now if that big iron is hot, I’ll shape it according to 
my idea,” the proprietor said after assisting Germany to 
put the handle on the second small iron. 

Finding a flat piece of iron to serve as an anvil, he 
shaped the copper (Fig. 11-4) while red hot, with a com- 
mon hammer and then returned it to the fire. 

Using a flat file, the two one-pound irons were pointed 
(Fig. 11-B). After dressing the two small ones and the 
“Jumbo,” as Germany promptly named the large one, he 
announced them as being ready to be “tinned.” 

“TI don’t think there’s any acid in the shop,” Frank vol- 
unteered. 

“It’s just as well,” was Mr. Barrow’s comment. “It is 
not necessary in this line of work, in fact it is harmful. 
A connection soldered with acid is not safe, because the 
acid is seldom all burned away and that which remains 
eats the Eventually the connection opens without 
being disturbed. 

“Tinners use it because of the comparatively large sur- 
faces they have to solder and for the sole purpose of clean- 
ing the tin. They cannot afford to scrape all the seams. 
As for tinning irons, there is a much easier way. I have 
some flux solder here which we will use in our work, and, 
while it may be used for tinning irons, it is not as satisfactory 
as clear solder. 

“In the first place, the copper point must be clean so 
I will just touch all sides of this with the file. This old 
tin can and this piece of tallow candle will do the trick, 
though it could be done with a piece of ‘half and half,’ 
(hard solder) and the can.” 

“That is something to know and another thing to do,” 
Germany remarked. 


wire. 
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“The only part of the process that requires practice, is 
to learn how to tell when the iron is at the correct tem- 
perature. That comes with practice.” 


“How often should an iron be tinned?” Frank inquired. 
“That depends upon how it .is cared for. It will burn 


le) 


Circuit of the Telephone Sets. 
































Fig. 12. 


clean in one heating, if left on the fire too long. If wiped 
clean when taken from the fire to cool, one tinning will last 
for weeks. I have one iron which has not been tinned for 
five years. Of course it has not been used every day, but 
it has never been burnt, and is always put away clean.” 

“Frank, will you or me take care of the irons?” Ger- 
many asked. 

“ll leave that to you. One of the ‘baby’ irons will be 
fine around the board,” Frank replied. 

“T had that in mind when I made them,” said Mr. Bar- 
rows. “Now let us get at one of the instruments you have 
selected.” 

Frank laid one on the bench before his employer, with the 
remark: “There’s one that looks to be in pretty fair shape.” 

“You may begin by pulling it all to pieces.” 

With this remark Mr. Barrows handed Germany a screw 
driver. In a few minutes, the case was clear of all ap- 
paratus. The bare wire still remained stapled to the inside 
of the box. While the work was being done, Mr. Barrows 
had traced the circuit on a piece of paper as shown in Fig. 12. 

“We will rewire it like this,” he remarked. 

Frank had picked up the magneto and was looking it 
over curiously. 

“T know how it goes together, but I don’t know what makes 
it send a current out on the line when you turn the armature,” 
he remarked. 

“It’s not as difficult a problem as one might think,” 
answered Mr. Barrows. “Here is the way it is explained. 
(Fig. 13). Here we have permanent magnets, N, S. 
The dotted lines represent lines of force between the two 
magnets, constituting a magnetic field. 

“For some unknown reason, by moving a closed wire 
loop through a magnetic field cutting the lines of force, so 
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Fig. 13. Principle of the Magneto. 

to speak, an electric current is set up in the wire loop. By 
using an armature, which is nothing more than a number of 
wire loops, more wires can be made to cut the lines of force 
and therefore more electrical energy is sent out on the line 
which is connected to the loops. That is the theory. ° 
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“T’'ll not go into details as to the direction of the current 
and the difference between producing alternating and direc 
current. I have books that explain those points in detail, 
and will be glad to lend them to you, if you are that much 
interested. Have I made it clear as far as I have gone?” 

“Enough for today,’ Frank replied. 

“Would you mind telling me why 
back and forth?” Germany asked. 

“That is more easily explained. 
wind a soft iron core with insulated wire and send an elec. 
tric current through the wire, the iron becomes a mag- 
net. It remains one as long as the current continues to flow 
in the coil. Of course one pole is north and one south. By 
sending the current the other way, or reversing the current, 
the poles reverse also. 

“By winding two coils, 4A A (Fig. 14), in opposite ways, 
the current passing through the coils makes one north and 
one south pole at each end. By reversing the current, the 
poles N, S, are likewise reversed. The armature C vibrates. 
being drawn first to one and then to the other pole. The 


the bell hammer flops 
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Fig. 14. The Ringer and Its Windings. 


yoke Y, and the permanent magnet M, are also -necessary. 
[ will not take the time to go into the details of that. The 
books, as I have already said, explain it clearly.” 

(To be continued.) 





Telephones Are Time Savers. 

An advertisement of the telephone company calls deserved 
attention to a phenomenon which, while perfectly well known 
to everybody, has not, so far as can be remembered, ever been 
is that 

business” 
“ring off,” 


noted, or even consciously observed, before. It when 
people talk “over the wire” they “get down to 
promptly, say briefly what needs saying, and then 
says the New York Times. 

For the busy man, the saving of time, as compared with 
face-to-face conversations, is obviously great. Of course, not 
all have yet acquired what might be called a good telephone 
style. Now and then one is called, perhaps from an important 
or trying task, by somebody who indulges in vain repetitions 
and empty phrases, but at least he does not remark, as do 
too many visitors to too many offices where work is rushing 
or wants to, that he “happened to be passing and thought he’d 
just drop in’—for the minute that usually proves to be half 
an hour. 

That telephones often for less than 
reason is true, but hardly ever are they used for no reason at 
all, and the general appreciation of that fact presumably ex- 
plains why it is that access to the attention of busy or se- 
clusive people is so much more easily secured when it is 
sought by telephone instead of personally and through the 
unsympathetic and suspicious boys who guard gates and doors. 
Almost anybody will respond at almost any time when in- 
formed that “You’re wanted at the telephone.” That sum- 
mons will make the hungry interrupt their dinners, the editor 
quit his solemn council with his grave associates, the bank 
president his directors’ meeting, and a tradesman a customer 
at the counter with money to spend. 


are used sufficient 















Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 
Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in Matters 


Affecting Public Relations of Utilities, and Actions of City Councils Bearing Upon 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
INDIANA, 
September 29: Application made by Home Telephone 

Co. of Elkhart County, Elkhart, Ind., for authority to 
jssue notes in the sum of $30,000, from the proceeds of 
which to purchase a new switchboard and generally revise 
the Elkhart plant. 

October 1: Request by Phillip Zoercher, reporter of the 
supreme court of Indiana, that commission investigate 
increase by Central Union Telephone Co. from $40 to $54 
a year in the rental paid for each telephone in the state 
house at Indianapolis. Frank Wampler of the Central 
Union Telephone Co. asserts that the public utility act 
does not permit discrimination, and for that reason it can 
not longer grant the state a lower rate than is paid by 
other patrons. Commissioned McClure takes the position 
that rates in effect on January 1 last could not now be 
changed without proper action before the commission. 

October 2: Complaint by Henry W. Ridpath and nine 
other citizens of Indianapolis against the Central Union 
Telephone Co. for refusing to grant complainants tele- 
phone service for a two-month period, where the normal 
charge is $4.50 per month and the telephone was already 
installed, except upon payment of a short time rate amount- 
ing to $27 for the two months, 

MARYLAND. 

September 27: Application by Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. of Baltimore to purchase Western Mary- 
land Telephone Co. at $245,000, in accordance with agree- 
ment reached in October, 1912. 

MICHIGAN. 

October 2: Minden City Telephone Co., Minden City, 
Mich., authorized to increase its capital stock from $3,000 
to $10,000. 

MIssourRI. 

The Public Service Commission of Missouri has sent 
to TELEPHONY the following complete schedule of tele- 
phone cases on the commission’s docket since its organi- 
zation : 

June 21, 1913: Granted application of “ueen City Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. to purchase of Soutawestern Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. franchise and property in Queen 
City. Hearing May 17. Commissioner Shaw. 

July 17: Application of Farmers & Merchants Mutual 
Telephone Co. vs. Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co., ask- 
ing for physical connection. Hearing held; ruling pending. 
July 21: Enterprise Telephone Co. vs. Boonville Tele- 
phone Co., on charge of excessive rates and discrimina- 
tion. Dismissed. 

July 21: City of Boonville vs. Missouri & Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. et al.: Service and rates. Withdrawn without 
prejudice. 

August 5: Application of Missouri & Kansas Telephone 
Co. to reduce rates at Lee Summit. Granted. 

August 6: Granted application of Enterprise Telephone 
Co. for permission to exercise franchise (competing com- 
pany) Boonville. Opinion by Commissioner Woerner. Ap- 
plication made on July 21. 

August 24: DeKalb County Telephone Co. vs. W. H. 
Redman: Unlawful telephone business not authorized by 
commission. Dismissed for lack of jurisdiction. 

August 26: Application by Peirce City Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co. for certificate of necessity and convenience 
for constructing an additional exchange at Peirce City. 
Ruling pending. 

August 26: Joel T. Harris et al. vs. Ozark Bell Tele- 
phone Co. et al.: Petition to secure terminal for addi- 
tional toll line and interchange of business, 

September 8: Granted application of Enterprise Tele- 
phone Co. for order to issue stocks and bonds. Commis- 
sioner Woerner. : 

September 10: Application of Home Telephone Co. of 
Joplin to increase rates. 

September 18: Application of Southwestern Telegraph 
& Telephone Co. to increase rates at Caruthersville. 
September 19: Hearing on complaint of Crane Tele- 





Franchises, Rates and Service 


phone Co. vs. Barry County Mutual Telephone Co. as to 
inadequate and unsatisfactory conditions and service, dis- 
crimination, etc. Application made June 18. 

September 22: Application of Prairie Telephone Co. 
for authority to install competing telephone plants at Lee 
Summit and Greenwood. 

September 23: Withdrawal of application made on Sep- 
tember 5 by Pilot Grove Independent Telephone Co. for 
authority to issue bonds. 

September 29: Dismissal at request of applicant of 
application by Pilot Grove Independent Telephone Co., 
made September 5, for authority to sell plant at Pilot 
Grove. 

September 26: Application of Prairie Telephone Co. for 
authority to issue stock. 

October 20: Hearing reset from May 2 in case of L. M. 
Dunlap et al., citizens of the Fairmont suburban district, 
complainant, vs. Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co.: In- 
crease in telephone rental and tolls. 

October 20: Hearing reset from May 2 in case of C. A. 
Lester et al., citizens of the Mt. Washington suburban 
district, complainant, vs. the Missouri & Kansas Tele- 
phone Co.: Increase in telephone rental and tolls. 

October 20: Hearing reset from May 2 in case of the 
City of Independence, complainant, vs. the Missouri & 
uae Telephone Co.: Increase in telephone rental and 
tolls. 

October 22: Hearing reset from May 2 in case of the 
City of Independence, complainant, vs. Home Telephone 
Co., defendant: Increase in telephone rental and tolls. 

October 22: Hearing reset from May 29 in case of 
Weaver et al. vs. Kansas City Long Distance Telephone 
Co.: Increase in rates. 

October 22: Hearing reset from May in case of E. S. 
Atkinson et al. vs. Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co.: 
Increase in telephone rates. 

November 5: Hearing reset from June 19 in case of 
City of Joplin vs. Home Telephone Co., Missouri & 
Kansas Telephone Co. and the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.: Increase in rates and inadequate service. 

December 4: Hearing reset from August 26 in case of 
J. Ben Sims vs. Coiumbia Telephone Co.: Rates and 
service. 

MonrTANA. 

October 10: Hearing on initiative of the commission in 
regard to alleged excessive telephone rates charged by 
the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. at For- 
sythe, Mont. 

October 21: Hearing at Kalispell on complaint of Easi 
Side Telephone Co. of Kalispell against the Northern 
Tdaho & Montana Power Co. 

October 23: Hearing at Hamilton on commission’s own 
motion respecting reasonableness of rates of Mountain 
States and Independent Telephone companies. 

New York. 

October 3: Hearing held at New York regarding the 
pay station rates of the New York Telephone Co. The 
investigation dealt with rates exceeding the maximum 
subscribers’ toll rates fixed in the commission’s order of 
June 12 last, which reduced the toll rates to Zone 1, Man- 
hattan, from 10 to 5 cents, from localities known as Bay 
Ridge, Bath Beach, Milwood, Coney Island and Canarsie; 
and certain other rates from 15 to 10 cents. 

October 6: Hearing held at Albany on complaint of 
the patrons of the Jordan Exchange against the New York 
Telephone Co. regarding an increase in rates. 

OuIOo. 

September 24: Order authorizing the sale of the plant 
of the Beverly Telephone Co. of Beverly, Ohio, to_the 
Barlow & Watertown Telephone Co. of Watertown, Ohio. 
The plant of the former company was practically destroyed 
in the flood last spring and will be rejuvenated by the 
purchasing company. 

SoutH DAKOTA. 


September 15: Dakota Central Telephone Co. ordered 


to construct metallic plant at Mobridge. 
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October 8: Hearing at Fairfax on petition of the Far- 
mers Mutual Telephone Co. of Fairfax for toll line con- 
nection at that city with the Nebraska Telephone Co. 

October 10: Hearing at Lesterville on petition of Cen- 
tral Farmers Telephone Co. of Lesterville for toll line 
connections at Lesterville and Utica with the Northwes- 
tern Telephone Exchange Co. and the Independent Tele- 
phone Co. of Yankton, which companies operate a joint 
toll line. : 

October 10: Gayville Rural Telephone Co. No. 1 and 
Gayville Rural Telephone Co. No. 2 vs. Northwestern 
Telephone Exchange Co. and the Independent Telephone 
Co. of Yankton, pertaining to toll line connections at 
Gayville. This is a former complaint and the parties 
are cited to appear and settle the controversy, in which 
a settlement was reached and hearing postponed, but 
settlement was not found satisfactory. 

Date not fixed: Hearing on complaint from Highmore 
as to telephone service, in which the Hyde County Tele- 
phone Co. is defendant, and on application of Hyde County 
Telephone Co. for an increase in telephone rental rates 
Depositions have been taken and hearing will be fixed as 
soon as inventory of plant has been filed. 

Date not fixed: Hearing on petition of Northwestern 
Telephone Exchange Co. for increase in telephone rental 
rates at Sioux Falls with consolidation of New State 
Telephone Co. and the Northwestern Telephone Exchange 
Co. One hearing has been held and final hearing will be 
held as soon as company has filed inventory and other in- 
formation required by commission. 

WISCONSIN. 

October 3: Hearing on complaint of the Markesan Tele- 
phone Co. of Markesan asking for authority to increase 
rates. 

October 3: Order permitting Deerfield Telephone Co. 
of Deerfield to adopt new schedule of rates and to increase 
revenues on condition of first installing commission’s sys- 
tem of accounting. 





Joint Telephone and Telegraph Rates in Arizona. 

The Arizona Corporation Commission has granted the 
petition of the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for permission to execute contracts with telegraph 
companies operating in the state, under which joint tele- 
phone and telegraph service may be rendered to localities 
in which the contracting telegraph companies maintain no of- 
fice or where they maintain only day offices and where tele- 
graph service cannot be had in the night time. 

For this joint service the telephone company is author- 
ized to charge telegraph companies the following per- 
centages of the standard toll charge: 100 per cent. where 
the rate is less than 10 cents for the initial period, 80 
per cent. where the rate is 10 cents or 15 cents for the 
initial period, 70 per cent. where the rate is 20 cents or 
25 cents for thé initial period and 60 per cent. where 
the rate is 30 cents or over for the initial period. 





Court Victory for Citizens’ Company of Eau Claire, Wis. 

The Citizens’ Telephone Co. of Eau Claire, Wis., won 
a victory in the Dane county circuit court this week 
when Judge E. Ray Stevens vacated an order of the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission which denied the company 
the right to set up an exchange in Eau Claire. The com- 
pany claimed it was already operating there, but the 
commission contended that its operaton did not con- 
stitute an exchange in a sense that would entitle it to 
further extension of its lines within the law. The com- 
mission will appeal the case to the supreme court. That 
part of the order of the commission granting the ap- 
plication of the Citizens’ Telephone Co. for authority 
to issue and sell its stock for the purpose of purchasing 
the plant of the Chippewa County Telephone Co. is left 
intact by the decision. 

Judge Stevens says that the court must follow the stat- 
ute as it is written without regard to the question of 
whether it authorizes wasteful and useless duplication of 
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plants. This is a question, the court holds, that must 
be presented to the legislature and not to the commis- 
sion and courts for determination. That part of the order 
held unlawful is vacated and set aside by the court, 





Wisconsin Commission Grants Increase. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has issued an order 
permitting the Deerfield Telephone Co., of Deerfield, Wis. 
to adopt a new schedule of rates to increase its revenues, 
upon condition that it first install the system of accounting 
required by the commission. The company complained last 
March that its revenues were not remunerative and asked au- 
thority to advance its rate of $12 per year per subscriber, 

On investigation the commission found it would cost $15,- 
971 to reproduce the property anew, and that if a one-party 
rate were fixed at $24 and the rural rate at $15, with a scale 
rate for special party service, the revenues would be suff. 
cient to operate the plant.. This will be permitted when the 
bookkeeping system is approved. 





z 
Final Hearing on Pennsylvania Rate Schedule. 

The Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania has 
held what Judge Ewing, chairman of the commission, stated 
was the commission’s last hearing on the telephone rate 
schedule tentatively promulgated by the former commis- 
sion. The hearing was held at Harrisburg and was main- 
ly devoted to the testimony and argument of officials of 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania in opposition to 
the adoption of the proposed schedule. Many of the 100 
Independent companies represented at the hearing of the 
commission on August 10, had representatives at the final 
hearing, but added nothing to their previous arguments. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania was represented 
by President F. H. Bethel, of Philadelphia, and its chief 
counsel, John L. Swayze, of New York. President Bethel 
testified regarding present conditions in the telephone busi- 
ness, gave rates and schedules and said the adoption of 
the proposed schedule would work a hardship to his com- 
pany. He said that the earnings for the first eight months 
this year were 6.4 per cent. on the investment, and that 
last year they were 6.7. The company had invested $1,770,- 
000 during the first six months of this year and $2,200,000 
during 1912. The net gain in telephones placed by the 
company in Pennsylvania, he said, was 26,000 last year and 
18,000 during the first six months this year. 

Mr. Swayze raised the point that the hearing was not 
a proper one in a legal sense and that the company had not 
obtained its legal rights to a hearing at which witnesses 
are produced subject to examination. He criticised the 
new schedule, especially the rate plan. The flat rates for 
residences in Philadelphia, he said, had dropped from $130 
to $60 in the past six or seven years. While the re- 
duction of rates brought in new subscribers, there neces- 
sarily had to be a limit to the reduction. To put the pro- 
posed rates into force, he explained, would mean a 10 per 
cent. reduction in revenue and the system could not stand 
that. While the cost of living had increased from 50 to 
100 per cent. since 1900, he said, the telephone rates had 
dropped 40 per cent. 

Objection was expressed by Galen C. Hartman of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce and by H. Scrivens, dis- 
trict superintendent of the Postal Telegraph Co. at Pitts- 
bugh, to the change by the Bell company on October 1, 
from the flat rate system to the measured service. Mr. 
Bethel said the company was planning to do the same 
thing in Philadelphia and that it was only fair to the large 
majority of subscribers who have the measured service. 

During this discussion it was brought out that the Bell 
company pays the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
44 per cent. of its gross earnings. Mr. Bethel said this 
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was done under an agreement to secure uniform equip- 
ment and engineering and legal advice, and that the agree- 
ment had been held fair and reasonable. 





South Dakota Companies Warned to Obey Law. 

The Railroad Commission of South Dakota is distributing 
to telephone companies throughout the state a pamphlet con- 
taining its conclusions as a result of “the investigation into 
certain irregularities and discriminations practiced by various 
telephone companies in the operation of their telephone I:nes 
and in the conduct of their business in this state, and the 
failure of other telephone companies to comply with the laws 
of this state.’ Hearings were held at Mitchell and at Rapid 
City, 135 telephone companies having been represented at the 
former and 14 companies at the latter hearing. 

The commission’s ruling as a result of these hearings is not 
in the form of an order, but is an admonition to all of the 
companies of the state to obey the law and to correct such 
abuses as are pointed out by the commission in the matter 
of discrimination in charges made to stockholders as against 
persons not stockholders, in the matter of extra charges for 
delivering toll messages on local exchanges and rural tele- 
phone lines, in the matter of discrimination in switching 
charges and connection fees and terminal charges, in the mat- 
ter of discrimination in furnishing free telephones, in the 
matter of laxity in filing schedules of rates, copies of con- 
tracts and agreements as well as annual reports and in pro- 
curing maps and plats of their systems. 

On the subject of depreciation the commission calls atten- 
tion to the necessity of maintaining such accounts and states 
that it has under consideration the preparation of an account- 
ing system for the smaller telephone companies. The com- 
mission favors the plan of quoting telephone rental rates from 
which a discount shall be allowed if paid on or before a cer- 
tain date as a means of facilitating collections. Various 
questions came up at the hearing which were not included 
in the notice calling the hearings and these are discussed for 
the guidance of companies. It is pointed out that although 
a telephone law has been in force for practically six years, 
many telephone companies have apparently paid no atten- 
tion to the provisions of the law. Such companies are asked 
to consider themselves served with notice to desist from 
violation of the acts or that prompt and vigorous prosecu- 
tion will follow. 





South Dakota Commission Orders Metallic Circuit. 

The Railroad Commission of South Dakota has ordered 
the Dakota Central Telephone Co. to overcome cross talk 
trouble on its lines at Mobridge, S. D., by replacing the com- 
mon return system with a metallic circuit plant. The case 
came before the commission in February last on application 
of the telephone company to increase its rates effective on 
April 1. The commission twice suspended the proposed in- 
crease in rates for 60 day periods and held hearings at Pierre, 
S. D., on June 26 and July 22 to 24 and at Mobridge on 
September 9. 

The commission found the cross talk difficulty which had 
been complained of by subscribers, due to the use of a 
common return system and to the fact that the company’s 
lines were paralleled by electric light wires which were in many 
cases intermingled with the telephone wires. In some in- 
stances the electric light wires were strung on the telephone 
company’s poles and attached to the telephone messenger 
wires. Soil conditions also, were such as to prevent a good 
ground. The telephone company declared that existing rates 
were inadequate to pay a reasonable return on the heavy ex- 
pense which would be entailed in additional equipment. 

After consideration of various methods: of reducing the 
cross talk the commission ordered the. company to construct 
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a fully equipped metallic plant at Mobridge and to furnish an 
itemized statement of the expense connected therewith. The 
commission further ordered the company, when the work 
should be completed, to furnish an accurate, itemized inven- 
tory of the plant as reconstructed, and a correct itemized 
statement of the receipts and expenditures for 12 months 
ending as near the time of completion of the plant as con- 
venient, the reconstructed plant to be completed by Decem- 
ber 1, 1913. Upon receipt of this data after completion of the 
plant the commission would consider the matter of a rea- 
sonable rate. 





May Investigate Indianapolis Rates. 

It is stated that the Indiana Public Service Commission 
may make a general investigation of telephone rates in 
Indianapolis as the result of a complaint by Dr. Henry 
W. Ridpath ard nine other citizens against the Central 
Union Telephone Co. for alleged excessive short con- 
tract rates. The complaint results from an effort on the 
part of Dr. John W. Ridpath, who was in charge of 
political headquarters in the When building, to secure 
telephone service for two months from a telephone left 
on the premises by a previous tenant. 

The normal rate for business service is $4.50 per month 
but the complaint alleges that the company refused to 
furnish service for two months except upon payment of 
$27, the rate for a half year. This rate the company de- 
clared was in accordance with tariffs on file with the 
‘public service commission. If an investigation is started in 
Indianapolis, it is stated that the telephone companies 
will urge a general increase in rates. 





Annual Meeting of Farmers Mutual at Columbia City, Ind. 

At the recent annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. of Columbia City, Ind., R. R. 
Scott, secretary and manager, reported that the company was 
in a healthy condition and making good progress. Rental 
collections for the year ending October 1, 1913, amounted to 
$19,963 from the exchanges at Columbia City, Laud, Larwill 
and Etna. 

The total disbursements amounted to $19,116, including $5,- 
750 for repair and maintenance and $3,359 for construction. 
Bills payable amounted to $2,256 and bills receivable to $s,- 
437. Mr. Scott reported that the company had 1,715 tele- 
phones in actual working order and that after all expenses for 
the year have been deducted there is a surplus in the treas- 
ury of $1,800. During the year the company has secured 
connections for long distance service. 





Resignation of Nebraska Engineer. 

E. C. Hurd, chief of the physical valuation department 
of the Nebraska Railway Commission, has decided to re- 
sign, it is stated, by November 1. He has under considera- 
tion one or two propositions to become connected with 
Chicago engineering firms. It is stated that C. H. Gerber 
will be placed at the head of the physical valuation de- 


partment of the Nebraska commission. 





Meeting of Western Pennsylvania Association. 

The 20th quarterly meeting of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Independent Telephone Association will be held at 
the Hotel Titlow, Uniontown, Pa., October 23 and 24. 
A card from J. Walter Barns, president, and H. E. Webb, 
secretary says: “Bring a new member.” 





Suit to Oust Iowa Telephone Co. from Dubuque. 
City Attorney Lyon of Dubuque, Iowa, under instruc- 
tions from the city council, has entered suit against the 
Iowa Telephone Co. to require that corporation to re- 
move its poles and wires from the streets of Dubuque. 





Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 


This Ought to Convince the Skeptical. 

In the larger cities, open wires are rapidly disappearing. 
In case the wire using companies do not eliminate the open 
network of wires as rapidly as the city fathers think 
should be done, the councils pass ordinances, ordering the 
placing of wires in certain districts underground. Such was the 
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A Convincing Argument Against Eliminating the Open Wires. 


case recently in Columbus, Ohio, and one of the daily 
papers of that city presented a most convincing argument 
against the elmination of the open wires. A glance at the 
accompanying cartoon gives the reason. 





Compensation. 
Give love, and love to your life will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 
Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 
For life is the mirror of king and slave; 
’Tis just what we are and do; 
Then give to the world the best that you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 





Having Fun With Her. 
Man at telephone—Hello! Give me Hyde Park 3333. 
Telephone girl—Hyde Park thr-r-r-r-r-e-e, thr-r-r-r-r-r-r-e- 
e-e, thr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-e-e— 
Man (interrupting)—I just wanted to see if you could do 
it. That’s all. 
(Hangs up receiver.)—Chicago Tribune. 





Purely Fiction—The Vision of the Cable Splicer. 
By J. O. Martin. 
The cable splicer was connecting the last few pairs of 
a 200-pair cable, and, possessing the gift of imagination, 


he entertained himself by thinking while he worked. As 
he deftly spliced the ends of the little wires together and 
slipped a paper sleeve over each splice, he wondered how 
many and what kind of conversations would pass over 
these 200 pairs of wires when they were finally placed in 
service. 

It was summer—the time for day dreams! The day was 
warm and mellow, and the cable splicer was young; and 
as he became more deeply engaged in thought, the god- 
dess of slumber touched him with her magic wand, and 
he slept. As he slept, he dreamed; and his dream-mind 
took up his train of thought where his working mind had 
disconnected it. His dream world was filled with cables 
of various sizes, and there in the midst of them all, was 
the 200-pair cable on which he had been working. 

Most wonderful of all, that cable was completed and 
connected up. And he dreamed that he himself was mas- 
ter of all the cables, and that he could hear every message 
that passed over the 200 pairs of tiny wires. Not only 
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could he hear the messages passed, but by the exercise 
of his newly-acquired power, he could see the faces of 
the people who did the talking, and those with whom they 
talked. The things he heard, and the people he saw! The 
story that cable told! 

He saw a large man, who looked as if he were pros- 
perous and well-to-do, talking with a worried little shop- 
keeper, and heard him say: “That money must be paid 
tomorrow.” Then he saw the worried little business man 
call up several banks, and he rejoiced in his heart when 
the little man finally secured the money. 

Then he saw a young man with smiling face and curly 
hair (he looked just like the dreamer) talk with a pretty, 
bright-eyed maiden, in a voice reserved for just such occa- 
sions; and because the heart of the cable splicer was 
young and full of human sympathy, he smiled and wished 
them joy. But when, a minute later, that same pretty, 
bright-eyed maiden called up another young man, and 
listened while he talked as only a young man in love can 
talk into a telephone, the dreamer stirred uneasily in his 
sleep, and sighed, “The way of a woman is past all under- 
standing.” 

Then he watched and listened to two pairs of wires, 
side by side. On one wire, a man was talking with his 
so-called soulmate, and on the other, the man’s wife was 
talking with hers. How the dreamer longed to cross those 
wires! Talking on one wire near the center of the cable 
was a sporting man, whose talk was of cards, wine, women 
and song. Talking on the wire right next to it was a 
minister, who talked of brotherly love and human kind- 
ness. 

A dozen wires in a little group by themselves were in 
use by a financier, a society lady, an office boy, a mer- 
chant, a poet, a suffragette, a truck driver, a reporter, an 
actress, a sister of charity, a housekeeper and a barten- 
der. The dreamer smiled as he mused: “What strange 
neighbors a telephone cable makes. I wonder what our 
pious friend would say if he knew he was traveling side by 
side with a gambler. If that sleek financier knew he was 
using a wire in the same cable with a truck driver, he 
would probably want to buy the cable. It is well that 
they see not what I see, and hear not what I hear.” 

Then suddenly a rush of voices came over the wires, and 
the voices were filled with grief and despair. And the 
faces that he saw—fear and terror were written there. 
Brave husbands tried in vain to soothe frantic wives over 
the wires; men shouted to their employes to save their 
property at all hazards; the calm strong voice of a master 
mind showed now and then above the noise; and then the 
tumult raged again. He heard the words “earthquake,” 
“fire” and “destruction,” and saw faces that he wished he 
could not see. Then a great shock broke the cable in 
twain and he heard and saw no more. 

The dreamer awoke and looked around him. The sum- 
mer sun was shining and an unfinished 200-pair cable lay 
before him. In his hand he held a newly-spliced pair of 
wires, with a paper sleeve slipped over the connection. 

The shock that broke the cable and prevented the finish 
of the elaborate earthquake scene was nothing more than 
the impact of a one man-power swing of a piece of lead 
pipe against the soles of the dreamer’s feet. The shout- 
ing and the tumult was nothing more than the foreman’s 
angry voice saying: “Wake up, you big stiff, and go to 
work! Where do you think you are—home?” 

And the faces—the dream-faces—well, the splicer had 
eaten soft crab sandwiches for lunch. 


















Review of the Kyanizing Process of Wood Preservation 


This Method of Wood Preservation or Impregnation of Timbers With Sublimate Is Used Extensively in Ger- 


many and Austria—An Account of the Early Origin of the Process—Its History 


In an article published in Helios, at Leipzig, Germany, Dr. 
Jng. Friedrich Moll discusses the process of kyanizing, or the 
impregnation of poles, ties, cross arms or other timbers with 
sublimate. Dr. Moll says that out of a number of processes of 
impregnation for poles, beams, etc., kyanizing is no doubt one 
of the most important ones. In Germany and Austria where 
impregnation is carried out on careful, practical and scientific 
lines, about 200,000 poles are erected by the telegraph adminis- 
tration annually. Of all the processes for inpregnating with 
metal salts, he considers kyanizing to be the only one of any 
importance, apart from the process of steeping in tar oil. 
Several kyanizing works have been constructed in Austria and 
the importance of the process has arisen owing to the intro- 
duction of kyanized poles by the Austrian telegraph adminis- 
tration. 
History OF KYANIZING PROCESS. 

In reviewing the history of the kyanizing process, Dr. Moll 
points out that the use of bi-chloride of mercury for the 
protection of wood came into detailed notice more than 200 
years ago, Homberg, a French physician, having used this salt 
for a long time prior to 1705 for preserving his anatomic prep- 
arations. He afterwards proposed the use of sublimate for 
wood preservation and according to the records of the French 
navy the process was afterwards adopted increasingly for small 
industrial purposes. 

In 1832 Kyan, a chemist, obtained a patent in England cov- 
ering the preservation of all kinds of wood with “corrosivum 
sublimatum.” The effect of this substance upon wood was at 
first explained upon an old chemical theory that the more 
elements composed in a substance, the easier it would be for 
this subtance to decompose. It was believed that albumen was 
built up in a more complicated manner than wood and that de- 
composition was due to its presence and deterioration. It 
was thought that the use of sublimate transformed the albumen 
to an insoluble condition and thus prevented decay. Kyan 
ascertained that albumen was separated from solutions by sub- 
limate and that the salt was reduced to chloride of mercury, a 
portion of the chlorine being freed. By adding sublimate td 
sugary and acid solutions of the albumen, it was claimed that 
alteration to these solutions could be prevented entirely for 
three years. 

The more recent explanation of the action of sublimate on 
wood is that it is not a question of the coagulation of the albu- 
men, but of the poisonous effect on wood destroying fungus, 
it being claimed that the rotting of wood, even when no fungus 
is visible, is nothing but the destruction of wood through 
plants of a lower order, namely fungus. Sublimate is an ex- 
ceeding powerful poison for all plants. Dr. Moll says, how- 
ever, that it is still not clear how one should explain the 
effect. 

Experiments made by Kyan with wood showed favorable 
results and from 1832 to 1836 satisfactory trials were made by 
the English admirality. Timber, canvass for sails, and ropes 
treated by Kyan, were thrown into a large mud well or refuse 
ditch of the Woolwich arsenal together with untreated timber. 
After a short time all raw materials were entirely decomposed 
while kyanized timber showed no sign of having been at- 
tacked even after five years. Kyan then began to treat tim- 
ber in houses subject to fungite, and confirmed the importance 
of the invention. He then constructed the first tanks for 
impregnation on a large scale. 

At first Kyan started with a solution of one part of sublimate 
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in England—How Poles Are Treated 


in 40 parts of water, and the wood was left in this solution 
eight days. Later he reduced the proportion of the mixture, 
the proportion eventually becoming 1:150. To increase the 
depth to which the solution penetrated Kyan forced the lye 
in under a pressure of 100 lbs. per sq. in. From 1840 to 1846 
several large railway companies in England and North Amer- 
ica used a large number of kyanized ties and reports of their 
durability were very favorable. 

When Kyan died his plant was taken over by Bethell, 
who had obtained a patent for the uge of tar oil, and hav- 
ing developed his ideas into practice on a very large scale, 
gave preference to his own patent. It was due to this fact, 
according to Dr. Moll, that the kyanizing process began 
to decline and was almost entirely forgotten in England. 
This was perhaps accelerated also by the opposition of 
the well-known engineer, Stephenson. 

In Germany, however, the invention was further devel- 

oped to its present importance. At first the railway admin- 
istration in Baden commenced experiments on a large scale 
in 1838, with results so satisfactory that in 20 years not a 
single tie was removed on account of rotting on the line 
between Mannheim and Heidelberg. In 1858 the process 
was introduced generally. 
In the latest kyanizing works of 
which wood is treated are made of concrete. Between 
the tanks is an underground tunnel. After having been 
used the lye passes out of the tanks through valves made 
of clay into the tunnel, where it is stored until it is want- 
ed again. The tunnel ends in a sump in the machine room. 
The lye is raised out of the sump for the next treatment by 
an acid-proof centrifugal pump of burnt clay, which deliv- 
ers the lye into the tanks again. An attempt was made to 
get over the difficulty due to the corrosion of all metal pumps 
from the solution of sublimate by making the tunnel air 
tight and raising the lye with compressed air. This arrange- 
ment requires a very strongly constructed tunnel. The 
walls of the tanks, also, are strengthened by pillars with 
heavy iron bows through which strong wooden beams are 
pushed to prevent the poles in the tanks from rising to 
the surface when the lye is pumped in. 


importance, the tanks 
in 


THE IMPREGNATING PROCESS. 


The impregnating process is briefly as follows: The 
woodwork is first thoroughly dried. All poles for tele- 
graph and telephone lines are cleaned, the bark being care- 
fully peeled off and the wood is then laid in tiers in the 
tank, and the beams referred to are attached to the iron 
poles. The tanks are then filled with lye, until the wood 
is entirely covered. The wood is kept immersed in the 
lye from 5 to 14 days, depending upon the kind of wood 
and on any special requirements. The rate at which the 
sublimate is absorbed by the wood gradually weakens 
the solution and it is necessary to add fresh salt from 
time to time. The standard method of testing the lye 
is with a solution of iodide of potassium. At the end of 
the prescribed time the lye is drawn off into the tunnel 
through the valve in the bottom of the tank and the poles 
removed and stored for drying. 

The depth to which the lye penetrates depends upon the 
special peculiarities of the wood. It is very much more 
difficult for it to penetrate into resinous and thickly set 
wood, than into loosely built up wood, grown on a swampy 
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soil. It is considered practically impossible to impreg- 
nate the core, but impregnation takes place up to the second 
and third annular rings. To obtain the best results the wood 
should be dried very thoroughly before impregnation. 

The Bavarian telegraph administration estimates the av- 
erage life of kyanized poles at 17.5 years. A report of 
the German telegraph administration in 1903 stated the 
average age of all kyanized poles that had been removed 
up to that time, was 13.7 years, but Dr. Moll points out 
that there were poles still on the lines belonging to the 
very earliest installations, so that the actual average of 
poles treated by the kyanizing process, must be much 
higher. A life of 14.5 years was determined for kyanized 
poles after a period of five years. The number of kyan- 
ized poles installed annually increased from 17,000 in 1900 
to 70,000 in 1909. 

Dr. Moll, in discussing the statistics available, states 
that the only accurate way of making a comparison is 
to follow the series of poles intalled during one year. 
Some of these poles, will, however, last a very long 
time, and at least 50 years will be required to watch the 
life of poles installed during one year until they have all 
disappeared from the line. In view of this difficulty the 
simple method was adopted at Vienna of watching each 
series for the same length of time. The annual renewals 
in each series should reoccur in other series after they 
had been installed an equal length of time, provided the 
conditions to which they poles are subjected are similar. 
By means of this method and a few other considerations, 
it was determined from the extensive statistics of 1905 
that the average life of kyanized poles was 17 years. For 
raw pine poles the tables show an average life of from 
six to eight years, thus proving that kyanizing doubles or 
trebles the life of these poles. 





The Telephone System of Constantinople. 

The telephone system of Constantinople, the installation 

of which is practically completed after a year’s work, will 

cover both the European and Asiatic sides of the Bosphorus 

and of the Marmora as far as Pendic on the Asiatic coast, 

and will also include the Princess Islands in the Marmora, 
some ten miles from Constantinople. 

The concession for the Constantinople system, says the New 
York Times, was adjudicated in 1909, and the fourteen com- 
peting syndicates were eliminated one by one until only the 
Anglo-American group was left. This is composed of the 
Western Electric Company, the British Insulated & Helsby 
Cables Company, the Thompson-Houston Company of Paris, 
and the National Telephone Company. The operating com- 
pany is called the Societe Anonyme Ottomane des Telephones 
de Constantinople. American-made instruments will be largely 
used. 

The Anglo-American group obtained a concession in April, 
1911, after it had been accepted by the government. The con- 
cession is for 30 years from the date of the signing of the 
contract. Under its terms the government grants to the 
concessionaires the exclusive right to construct and operate 
telephone lines within certain districts, with the exception of 
state, municipal, and lines entirely within private property, 
which have already been installed. With the system in oper- 
ation the government will proceed with the preliminary in- 
spection, and after it has been in operation for one year the 
inspection to determine the government’s final acceptance will 
take place. 

In return for granting the concession the Ottoman govern- 
ment will receive 15 per cent. of the gross profits of the 
operating company. A feature not hitherto a part of con- 
cessions granted by the Turkish government is that, besides 
participating in the gross profits, the government will also 
receive from the telephone company $3.35 a year for each 
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mile ov: which lines are operated and $4.06 for each square 
yard of property occupied by the company buildings. 

The Turkish government has the right to purchase the 
property 10 years after the signing of the agreement. If, 
however, the government has not taken it over at the end of 
30 years, the concession will be prolonged for another 10 years 
under the original conditions of the contract. The company 
will have the right to employ foreign technical experts in the 
first 10 years of the concession, but it will be required to send 
Ottoman subjects to Europe for technical instructions, and, 
furthermore, to establish a telephone school at Constantinople 
to be maintained for the same purpose. The technical staff 
of the company, which now consists ot 30 men, all of whom 
are foreigners, will be replaced by natives as soon as the 
system is in good working order. 

Up to the present 2,900 subscribers have b:en obtained, of 
whom 25 per cent. are Turkish householders. Another inter- 
esting feature of the Constantinople telephone service is the 
fact that owing to the many tongues spoken in the city, all 
of the operators will be required to know at least three lan- 
guages—French, Turkish and Greek—and there will be in each 
of the sixteen central exchanges operators who speak Ger- 
man, English, Armenian, Spanish and the Slav languages. 





What the Telephone Saves the Ontario Farmer. 

It has been demonstrated by actual experience, says the 
London Globe, that every telephone on an Ontario farm 
effects a saving of not less than $50 a year, and there are 
many instances where a telephone has saved the user con- 
siderably more in the same period. Five years ago there 
were less than 2,000 telephones in farm houses in Ontario; 
today there are, approximately 460 systems owned by pro- 
vincially incorporated companies, co-operative associations, 
partnerships and individuals operating nearly 50,000 tele- 
phones and representing a capital investment estimated at 
$20,000,000. Ninety per cent of these systems were organ- 
ized by farmers, who of their own initiative have estab- 
lished this service and furnished most of the necessary cap- 
ital, not so much with the object of earning dividends, as 
from a desire to provide themselves with what experience 
has demonstrated to be a necessary adjunct to modern 
farm life. 





Telephone Operator in Wyoming a Heroine. 

From every quarter of the west come reports that the mod- 
ern heroine is the telephone operator, says a Wyoming paper. 
Near Denver recently an exchange operator saved the lives 
of half the people in a township by staying at her post of duty 
at imminent risk of her life. A cloudburst swept down from 
the hills and the St. Vrain river was swelled from a measly 
little stream to a foaming torrent in the brief space of a half 
hour. 

The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Company’s ex- 
change connected practically all the inhabitants of the com- 
munity with the telephone exchange from which the subscriber 
received warning of the rush of waters. The exchange opera- 
tor, Miss Barbara Reinkens, being a true western girl, called 
up a half score of cowboys, whom she knew would risk their 
necks for her, and sent them scurrying like modern Paul Re- 
veres, into the byways to warn all who could not be reached 
by telephone. 





Berlin-Rome Telephone. 

The trans-Alpine telephone from Berlin to Rome, via 
Berne and Milan, is approaching completion, says a Lon- 
don paper. This international line, which passes through 
the Simplon tunnel, is the longest on the continent as a 
“through” line between capitals. In several sections it 
passes over Swiss mountains, and precautions have been 
taken to prevent avalanches sweeping it away in winter. 












The Willing Helper on Farm Lines. 

Here is just one of the many ways in which the subscribers 
of a telephone exchange will try to help the “telephone man”: 
One of my patrons, a very clever fellow, had a little trouble 
with his telephone and, rather than cause me any trouble to 
come out and fix it, he went to work to fix it himself. 

Someone has told him that lightning would burn out a tele- 
phone and leave melted places. So by opening the box he 
found a good many melted places, “soldered.” He immediately 
commenced to cut out all the soldered places he could find—I 
counted 17 of them. Then he tried to link in a piece of cop- 
per wire so as to make a good connection. 

Of course, the telephone wouldn’t work, so he brought the 
instrument to me and told what he had done. He told me to 
send it to the factory to have it rewired and he would pay for 
it. His open confession was worth all the trouble to me so 
I gave him a brand new Kellogg. C. J. Ruch, owner, 
Haviland, Kan. Haviland Telephone Exchange. 








Letters from a Retired Lineman to His Nephew. 
Podunk Valley Farm. 


Dear Ben: 

I guess I’ve proved the old saying “easy come, easy go” to 
our satisfaction. The last $10 you sent, you wrote was easy 
money. I bought a calf with it—a right likely sort of a critter 
with a strain of Jersey blood, just enough to make his hide 
no color at all. 

I brought him home and put him in the pasture. Somehow, 
he wasn’t contented and wouldn’t herd with the rest of the 
stock. This afternoon he took a flying leap over the fence into 
the road and disappeared at top speed. I hitched up and 
started after him. The little fool ran seven miles and I found 
him played out beside the road. He was wild-eyed, but I got 
a rope on him, brought him back by easy stages and tied him 
in the shade in the orchard. After supper I went out with a 
pail of water and found him dead as a mackerel. I guess he 
went what they call “loco.” Your only proceeds will be the 
hide. 

I’m getting deeper and deeper into the telephone business all 
the time. TELEPHONY gives me a lot of news about the game 
and the progress it has made since my day in the field.. There 
must be a lot of money made in the business, judging from 
the number of manufacturers there are engaged in the trade. 
I presume a great many men have gone into the business with 
very little knowledge of it, and, of course, they have had to 
pay for their education. 

From the way our little investment works out here in Podunk 

















Fig. 1. Reel Supports and Manner of Holding Wire Pairs. 

Valley, I can easily see where mistakes may have been made 
which would cost more than the profits for some time to cor- 
rect. Anyway I’m going to take a chance and help Doc 


Stuver build his lines in the village to connect with our line. 
It will make up a plant of about 200 telephones or stations, 
as you call them, I believe. 


The county seat people are ready 
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Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


to connect with us, which will give us connections with most 
of the farmers in the county east of here. When we get the 
Podunk exchange going, we'll do a business worth while, get- 
ting the proceeds of all originating business as far as the 
county seat, with a small percentage for collections, etc., on 
all business going beyond, over their toll or rural lines. 

Their lines were originally built on a hit and miss plan, 
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Fig. 2. Connections for Testing Cable. 

but the company was reorganized this year. The lines were 
rebuilt in places and are being supervised and managed by a 
man who appears to know the game. 

The long distance wire chief shipped out some emergency 
cable the other day for me to store and take care of—one 
reel of 10-pair and eight reels of single pair: As the big reel 
weighs more than half a ton, I built a platform in the wagon 
shed so that I can load it with little trouble when necessary. I 
gave every wire a thorough test, before I put it away so there 
won't be any unnecessary delays when it goes out on the line. 

They have made one noticeable improvement since I had 
anything to do with installing cable. 

In the first place, the big reel is supplied with a bar and 
standards ‘so it can be set up quickly. The fixtures are 
strapped to the end of the reel (Fig. 1-4) and when set up 
look something like this (Fig. 1-B). We used to use a dig- 
ging bar and place the reel on blocks the best way we could. 

The ends of the cable are skinned back about ten feet and 
the pairs drawn through a fibre strip (Fig. 1-C), so there is 
no delay in selecting the pairs. 

Of course the cable is wound on the reel so that both ends 
are brought to the outside and can be unreeled by turning the 
reel, carrying the ends, in opposite direction. Also the ends of 
the conductors are available for testing while on the reel. 

Instructions for testing are supposed to be printed on the 
end of the reel, but in this particular case, they were obliter- 
ated almost completely. I made my tests this way: Took my 
magneto and put it across the first pair, shorting the other 
end of the pair this way (Fig. 2-A), opening the short while 


ringing to prove the wires were not crossed inside the 
armor. I then took each pair in order, making the same 
test. After that I took each wire and tested it with every 


other wire to make sure there were no crosses. 

Of course it would have been much harder to have used 
a battery and a bell, or buzzer, but I had neither one nor 
the other. 

The next test was more difficult. I set the reel on the jacks, 
then connected the conductors in series with the magneto 
between one side of No. 1 and No. 10 (Fig. 2-B). Fasten- 
ing the ends carefully so the connections would not be dis- 
turbed, I had a couple of men unreel the cable slowly while 
I turned the magneto. The minute I felt a break, I stopped 
the men and found the line remained open. Testing each 
conductor showed one side of pair No. 7 open. By going 




















over the unreeled ends of the cable, we picked out several 
places where the insulation or armor was scarred and in bad 
condition. By bending the cable at one of these places, we 
found we could open and close the circuit through the mag- 
neto. 

Stripping the Okonite insulation is a very particular job, 
but we got about eight inches off without injuring the rub- 































































































Fig. 3. Method of Binding Where Insulation Was Replaced. 











ber insulation around the individual wires. We found the 
open wires (the conductors were made of three strands of 
No. 24).and the insulation cut on two other wires. Pair 
No. 7 happened to lay where we could get at it handily, and 
we spliced in a piece, soldered the splice tapping it with 
Okonite tape. Then we gave the opening in the armor a 
good coat of liquid compound. 

The whole was then wrapped with Okonite tape, painting 
each layer with compound. When the joint was about the 
size I wanted it, I laid strips of adhesive tape lengthwise 
like this (Fig. 3), carrying the ends out along the armor 
about four inches. 

Of course there is a core in the cable to carry the strain, 
but it isn’t safe to take a chance of the armor slipping. It 
might not break any of the wires, but would open the splice 
and let in moisture. Two more wrappings of adhesive tape 
and a final coat of compound finished the splice in good shape. 

Connecting the wires in series again, we unreeled the balance 
of the cable but found no more trouble. After inspecting the 
armor carefully, using tape and compound at every point that 
showed signs of wear, we repeated the first test with the cable 
stretched out upon the ground. Connecting it again in series, 
I used the magneto while the men reeied it up slowly. After 
it was all on the reel, the first test was repeatd again. 

After lacing out the loose ends of the conductors, with 
marlin and fastening them securely to the reel head, we put 
about 50 feet of marlin and a roll of tape inside and re- 
placed the lag jacket. 

We tested the small cable the same way and found one 
reel with conductors crossed, after we had again reeled it up. 
We found the short by unreeling it slowly. 

It was a lot of work, but when I take that cable out in the 
snow and sleet next winter, I want to feel sure it is in as 
good shape as it possibly can be. 

I don’t know whether or not it is the general practice among 
small companies to use emergency cable, but it seems to me 
that where there are toll lines of any importance, the ex- 
pense would be justified. A pair of wires can be closed through 
a mile break very quickly, and kept in service while permanent 
repairs are being made. 

Buddy’s grandfather gave him a pony and he just arrived 
home today, having ridden the 15 miles without company or 
guidance. He is swelling around with the idea that he is a 
great traveler. I can’t get it through my head how Julia ever 
allowed him to start out alone. 

Farmers who have rented all their lives are nagging Doc to 
death for a chance to get a bite at his swamp land. I guess 
he’ll begin to sell this fall. Your Uncle Dick. 
























































































































































































Curious Trouble to Locate. 
One day we received word from the P. B. X. operator at 
Hotel Zenith that the telephone in the barber shop “cut 
out.” Going past the hotel on the way to the central office, 
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the inspector stopped at the barber shop and calied in over 
the telephone in question. It talked up fine. After test. 
ing the receiver and pedestal cords, the inspector reported 
that he found it O.K. 

In a few days a similar ticket was found on the desk 
This time the inspector gave the telephone a more thor. 
ough examination. He went up to see the operator, who 
was located in a corner off the main lobby. She told him 
that the trouble was not a clear cut out but that the line 
would get noisy and go dead for a second; that this o¢- 
curred once and sometimes twice a day, the remainder 
of the time working all right. The inspector then looked 
at all the connections in the board, cable box, and instry- 
ment, but every one was soldered or screwed tight. 

Leaving word with the operator that she should call 
him as soon as she noticed the trouble, the inspector left, 
somewhat perplexed. 

The next morning the operator called in, saying that it 
was acting up again, only more so, for it was flashing this 
time. Going immediately to the barber shop, the inspector 
for the first time heard the noise. It had a_ scrappy 
ground sound, as though it might be swinging into a 
ground, but this seemed hardly possible as it was all in- 
side wiring. 

The inspector started from the instrument looking over 
the line through cellar to the cable box, thence to the 
board. There was only one place that looked in any way 
suspicious. 

The line was taken across a large room in the cellar 
over the hood on the pump, which the line cleared by a 
couple of inches. It did not seem possible for- the line 
to swing into the iron hood. 

The engineer was preparing to start the engine as the 
inspector made the first trip and on his return had’ the 
machinery pumping. The inspector stopped to watch the 
pump and as he stood there watching he saw the trouble 
come and go. 

Whenever the pump discharged the water was forced 
back against the end of the hood, then up, so as to fall 
back on itself, causing the hood to raise up several inches, 
This in turn rubbed against the duplex, finally wearing 
through the insulation and throwing a ground upon the 
circuit. When the battery side wore through the signal 
began flashing. 

The cellar being somewhat dark, the inspector could not 
see the worn spot, as it was not over a half inch in length. 
Neither did he think of the hood swinging up into the 
duplex. 

Ohio. Jl. W. & 





A Dexterous Telephone Operator. 


A quick brain, dexterous fingers, and reliable ears enable 
John Phillips, the “telephone girl” at the Harmony switchboard, 
to retain his job in spite of the fact that he is blind, says a 
Brazil, (Ind.) dispatch to the Indianapolis News. Not a 
complaint is heard from any of the 40 subscribers of the com- 
pany at and about Harmony. 

Phillips is middle-aged. He has been in charge of the ex- 
change more than a year and never makes a mistake. He has 
been blind for nearly 25 years, being one of the victims of a 
powder explosion in a mine. He did not despair after losing 
his sight, but began to apply himself to many things. One of 
these was to learn the operation of a telephone exchange. 

It is interesting to watch him at his duties. When the buzzer 
sounds he answers in an instant. When the number is learned 
he seizes the proper plug and the correct connection is made. 
Phillips is happy at being able to be of some use to the com- 
munity as well as to employ himself. Politics is one of his 
most interesting subjects of conversation and he keeps informed 
on the issues local and national. 
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W &M Telephone Wire 


From the darkness of the mines and 
the shadow of the mills— from the flame 
and forge of manufacture come countless 
miles of clean, bright wire—a product of 
a monster industry. 


The busier the mills, the blacker and 
thicker the smoke — the darker the mines 
and the better the wire. 























Night and day our mills are kept at 
top speed, supplying the demand for W & 
M telephone wire. 














To those interested in telephone wire, we will 
gladly send, gratis, our publication, the “W & M Tele- 
phone Wire News.” 
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ist National Bank Bldg. 


NEW YORK, . . . . 30 Church St. DETROIT, 
WORCESTER, . . . 94 Grove st. sT. Yours, 
BOSTON, .’.°. 120 Franklin St. 
PITTSBURGH, . . . . . Frick Bldg. 8ST. PAUL- “MINNEAPOLIS, is he tbe 
CINCINNATI, . . . Union Trust Bldg. ion - 

SALT LAKE CITY, Walker Bank Bldg. 


United States Steel Products Company 


Rialte Bldg. 
w York, . 80 Church St. Pacific one Dep't. San Francisco. 
aye Pefportiand, ” be ° Sixth and Alder Sts. Seattle, 4th Ave. South and Conn. St. 
; Los Angeles, . . . + Jackson and Central Aves. 
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Orangeburg 
Fibre 


Conduit 


(“‘ Admitted to be the best Fibre Conduit”) 


Made in FOUR STYLES OF JOINTS 
Socket, Sleeve, Screw and Harrington 
WITH BENDS AND FITTINGS FOR SAME 


Is the lightest conduit made 


and means low freight and cartage costs 





Send for The Conduit Book 


Carrying 30 feet 3-inch socket ioint conduit. 


THE FIBRE CONDUIT COMPANY 


103 Park Ave., New York MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY i seein & een 

1741 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago n Francisco, 

S. B. Condit, Jr., & Co., Boston, Orangeburg, New York Los Angeles, Cal. 
McClary-Jemison Machinery Co., Birmingham, Ala. Seattle, Wash. 


Mass. 
Bryant Zinc Co., Chicago, II. Tri-Provincial Electrical Supply Co., Winnepeg, Can. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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The “French” Folding Door Telephone Booth : 


(Patent Pending) 


Absence of Latches or Catches: The design of the ‘“‘Folding 
Door”’ is such that it will remain open or closed without the 
use of latches or catches. This is one of the many advantages 
of the ‘‘Folding Door’’ telephone booth. 


Write for booklet describing the advantages of the ‘‘Folding Door’’ Booth 


C. B. FRENCH CABINET COMPANY, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


Western Eleckric Company 


Houses in all principal cities 


THE STANDARD FOR QUALITY 
M¢ROY_— CONDUITS — CAMP 
e Pioneer Manufacturers 


Specify either of the above standard makes when writing your 


Factories t and West, enable us to figure reduced freight 
rates, assuring you of the lowest delivered prices without sacrificing 
quality in any way. 

Large stocks of both single and multiple duct constantly carried, 
thus insuring an early delivery. 

Our conduits have been used for twenty-three years. Inquire 
about us in any city where conduits have been imstalled. 


McROY CLAY WORKS H. B. CAMP COMPANY 
The Rookery, Chicago New York Pittsburgh Chicage 
——— 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 
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Methods by which the Wisconsin Commission has Brought About Better Franchise Conditions, Improved 


Control of Public Utilities 


Service and Scientific Rates — Extract of an Address Before a Meeting of 


The uniform classifications of accounts have now been in 
effect for over three years. In addition to the utilities operat- 
ing under them in Wisconsin, numerous companies in other 
states as well as in other countries have voluntarily adopted 
the prescribed accounts with little modification. One of the 
features’ of these accounts, in which the classification differs 
from similar prescribed classifications in other parts of the 
country, and concerning which it was submitted at first to much 
criticism, is that it endeavors to serve as a basis for ascertain- 
ing the cost of service. 

Although it is self-evident that no business of the character 
involved in public utility service can be successfully conducted 
without an accurate knowledge of the cost of rendering the 
service in which the utility is engaged, it was surprising to 
learn that while the best conducted privately’ owned utilities 
had in a measure recognized the importance of such informa- 
tion and had somewhat imperfectly attempted to ascertain the 
same, the majority of the managers of municipal plants had 
generally been wholly oblivious to the necessity of any such 
knowledge. 

MunicipaL PLaAnt ACCOUNTING. 


This lack of efficiency on the part of the managements of 
municipal plants has been due partly to various causes, many 
of them beyond the control of the municipal utility plant. The 
first of these is the question of organization and responsibility. 
A part of the public function or department of city govern- 
ment is frequently administered by a superintendent, board ot 
public works, engineer, board of commissioners or committee of 
the common council, and it is frequently difficult to ascertain 
just where the duties of these individual city officials begin 
and end. The matter of rotation in office seriously interferes 
with continued efficient management. 

Accounts pertaining to municipal plants were often merged 
with other accounts of municipalities, and even where separa- 
tion was made the accounting was so crude and inaccurate that 
it was impossible to ascertain therefrom even approximately 
the cost of any class of service. 

The local authorities in control of municipal utilities were at 
first slow to respond to the demands of the commission, except 
in the most progressive communities. In some instances it ap- 
peared that those in charge of such plants were apprehensive 
that proper methods of accounting might result in disclosures 
reflecting upon the capacity or integrity of the management. In 
other instances there seemed to be no one in the organization 
of employees capable of keeping a set of books intelligently. 
This was particularly true where the management changed with 
the municipal administration. However, in practically every 
community where the management was intrusted to a non-par- 
tisan board whose personnel was more or less permanent there 
was no difficulty in securing hearty co-operation in putting into 
effect the prescribed system of accounting. At the present 
time, practically every utility within the state, whether muni- 
cipally or privatély owned, is now keeping its accounts accord- 
ing to the system prescribed by the commission. 

As the various plants are classified according to size, com- 
parison in results of operation between plants in the same class 
has proved of inestimable value to the managements of all 
plants, either publicly or privately owned. By studying the 
accounts of the various plants, the commission is enabled to 
become familiar with the details of operation of each plant 
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Prominent Electrical Men—Concluding Installment 


By John H. Roemer 


and to point out to the management economies that may be 
adopted and improvements that may be made in the conduct of 
the business. 

REGULATION OF SERVICE. 


To detect violations of the rules relating to service, the in- 
spectors of the commission are constantly traveling through the 
state making secret inspections. These rules differ materially 
from those in vogue in other states and countries. They place 
the responsibility for the character or the quality of the service 
primarily upon the utility, which is required to test its own 
meters and make various other specific tests of the quality of 
the service prescribed in the rules and regulations, and also 
to keep a record of the results of all such tests, which must be 
kept open for public inspection. 

When the general survey of the service in the state was 
first made it was found that few of the plants were able to 
comply with the prescribed standards without making altera- 
tions and improvements. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
were spent by the different utilities in order to bring their 
equipment to the point where compliance with the rules of 
service was possible. Many of the managers of the municipal 
plants were reluctant to make the necessary changes in order 
to improve the quality of their service; nevertheless, through 
persistent importuning and threats of prosecution on the part 
of the commission, the necessary changes are being made grad- 
ually and additional equipment installed where necessary. 


ACTION ON RATES. 


At the time that administration of the law was first under- 
taken it was found that there were few public utilities in the 
state which did not have in effect a large number of discrim- 
inatory rates. While all had established schedules of rates, the 
departures from such schedules were numerous. Free and re- 
duced rates were given to favored persons. Many thousands 
of such discriminations were in existence. While the practice 
of discriminating between patrons in the matter of rates and 
service had become general, as is usually the case where 
there is no independent tribunal provided by law charged with 
the special duty of enforcing the obligations of public utilities 
to the public, it was difficult for the utilities, in many instances, 
to wipe out the discriminations of their own accord. These 
had often been forced upon the utility by those having more 
or less influence in the community and who were in a position 
to harass the utility through the common council and otherwise 
unless they were favored as patrons. Such influences were not 
entirely unlike those which, a few years ago, often compelled 
railway companies to indulge in similar practices. By a gen- 
eral order, the commission compelled every utility in the state 
to eliminate discrimination of all kinds and charge in every 
case the regular schedule rates. 

As rates made by the commission are based upon the cost of 
service, the commission has in each instance where a schedule 
of rates has been challenged worked out a scientific schedule 
which classified the services according to the cost thereof. The 
result of this has been most gratifying. Business has extended 
and the returns to the public utility increased. As an illustra- 
tion, one of the largest public service corporations in the state, 
operating both a gas and an electric plant, valued at approxi- 
mately $1,000,000, was obliged in a rate case to put into effect 
a scientific schedule of rates which provided a reduction of the 
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maximum rates theretofore in effect but so classified the service 
that the consumers in each class were paying, for the services 
rendered, rates based upon the cost of the service to the utility. 
The company estimated that the new schedule of rates would 
operate to reduce its net revenue approximately $30,000 per 
annum. Much to the susprise of the management, the business 
at once began to develop, and as a result of the expansion 
thereof within less than two years the management voluntarily 
applied to the commission for authority to make a further re- 
duction of rates. This is but one of the many instances of the 
character that might be called to your attention. 

In order to facilitate work along lines of establishing 
scientific schedules of rates, the commission has published the 
rates, rules and regulations of all the utilities in the state, and 
by comparison and by the use of hypothetical plans has dem- 
onstrated what are reasonable rates, rules and regulations. In 
a number of cases small utilities have asked the commission to 
revise their entire schedule of rates. In fact, utilities often 
come to the commission asking that a schedule of rates be pro- 
vided which will develop their business. Generally the man- 
agements of the utilities carefully study the decisions of the 
commission, and they are often thereby able to adjust their 
schedules of rates upon the principles which govern the com- 
mission in its actions. 

Perhaps the larger number of utilities in the state are today 
operating upon schedules which are more or less scientific and 
based in a measure upon the cost of the various services ren- 
dered. It is gratifying to know that such utilities as have 
established such schedules of rates have been able to extend 
their business greatly, increase their operating revenues and 
their net incomes, and reduce the cost of the service to the 
consumers. 

RATE OF RETURN. 


Inquiry is often made by those interested in utilities outside 
of the state of Wisconsin as to the rate of return that is 
allowed to a utility in Wisconsin. In reply to this it may be 
said that the commission has never established and does not 
intend to establish any fixed rate of return. 


STATE REGULATION PREFERABLE. 


Intelligent regulation of public utilities requires engineering, 
accounting and statistical skill of a high order. Those in- 
trusted with the work of investigation and study of the various 
subjects presented for consideration must have scientific knowl- 
edge in the respective branches or departments of utility man- 
agement and operation. With a competent staff of experts in 
the different lines of service, engaged constantly in examining 
plants throughout the state, it is possible for the regulating 
board to bring to the solution of every problem arising a 
breadth of vision and experience that is invaluable both to the 
public and to the utility. 

No regulation can be effective which is not based upon ac- 
curate information and which is not actuated by a sense of 
justice and equity. In the light of the past, it must be con- 
ceded that an independent tribunal, free from local influences 
and prejudices and assisted by a corps of trained experts, is 
better qualified to regulate efficiently public service corpora- 
tions and individuals engaged in public services than any 
municipal council or local tribunal. In few instances would it 
be possible for municipalities to maintain the necessary organ- 
ization of competent assistants to deal intelligently with the 
problems involved in the regulation of public utilities. The 
cost of such an organization would be prohibitive to most mu- 
nicipalities. In central control there is therefore not only 
efficiency but also economy. One body can serve all munici- 
palities as well as one municipality and serve them better. 

After five years of administration of the Wisconsin law, the 
results obtained from its operation have been generally satis- 
factory. Our experience indicates that a comprehensive sys- 
tem of regulation such as provided by our law is not only 
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advantageous to the general interests of the public but is af 
benefit as well to the business interests of the utilities. 





Is a Telephone Wedding Legal? 

Lawyers and laymen are gossiping over the telephone mar. 
riage recently at Dayton, Ohio, of Louis Motzel and Flor. 
ence Igou, who were made man and wife by a magistrate many 
miles away in a lumber camp, says the New York Sun. The 
couple had hunted in vain for a clergyman, according to report, 
and were finally advised that a certain “squire” was good- 
natured and always willing to oblige. They ran him down 
finally by telephone, but were informed he would not be in Day- 
ton for a day or two. He cheerfully suggested that they be 
wed by telephone. Witnesses were “cut in” and the ceremort 
was performed. i 

Now, was it legal? Some lawyers contend it was. Others 
say “it won’t go.” A Nevada attorney in discussing the ques- 
tion told of a case at Reno where a would-be divorcee wished 
very much to take a certain train east. The judge who had 
presided when the case was heard had decided to give her a 
divorce, but having to take a hurried trip he had not signed 
the necessary papers. The divorcee, as many do, wished to re- 
marry before starting to New York. So the judge was called 
by telephone. He instructed the lady to go ahead and get 
married, that his decision was valid. And so indeed the lady 
judged it, for she married within ten minutes. She spent an 
anxious six weeks afterward, however, for the paper granting 
the decree, when finally mailed by the judge, went astray and 
did not reach its proper destination when expected. 

Is a sale by telephone legal? Some lawyers say it is if both 
parties to it are willing to abide by it, but the instant one 
demurs then the means of making the bargain is very vulner- 
able. Take the case of stock sales. On the floor of the ex- 
change unlimited buying and selling takes place by just a word, 
a look or finger. There is no written agreement. And the 
same thing is done over the telephone. Sometimes transac- 
tions covering hundreds of thousands of dollars depend upon 
the voice at the other end of the wire. But will it stand the 
test of legality if pushed to the limit? What would be said 
if the man or woman supposed to have been the’man or woman 
who gave the order for stock buying or selling should deny 
that he or she spoke? 





Eagle Puts Long Distance Line Out of Commission. 

The long distance service of the Spokane - Interstate 
Telephone Co. was badly deranged recently between Spo- 
kane, Wash., and Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, by an eagle. F. W. 
Fisher, general manager of the company, explained the un- 
usual incident to a reporter as follows: 

“Trouble Hunter Jack Ramon traced the wires for some 
distance, when he discovered a monster eagle perched at 
the top of the telephone pole. Mr: Ramon could not figure 
out why the eagle did not fly away at his approach, and 
its side was so great that he believed the bird would put 
up a fight if he attempted to climb the pole. He opened 
up a fusillade with rocks from the country road and soon 
had the enemy out of commission. Climbing the pole, 
he discovered that the eagle had attached to one of his 
feet a large steel trap and about 10 feet of chain. The 
bird had evidently been trapped in some farmyard, but 
his great strength had enabled him to tear the trap loose 
from its holdings. In alighting to rest on the telephone 
pole, the eagle had hopelessly entangled the chain in the 
wires. This not only securely held the bird, but short 
circuited all the lines and suspended long distance con- 
nection in Coeur d’Alene to all the automatic telephones 
in Spokane.” 

When the troubleman returned he brought in the body 
of the eagle, which measured five feet nine inches from 
tip to tip of his wings. 












 Oarcktee 


The older the world grows, the larger looms the fact that the 
genuine, lasting success comes to the man who renders real 
service. The word service means more today than ever before, 
and probably no class of men realize this more deeply than 
telephone men. All. business concerns which come into direct 
contact with the consumer are paying far more attention to the 
betterment of their service today, then they would have 
dreamed of doing ten years ago. It is necessary, for in no 
other way can success be won save by “delivering the goods.” 

TELEPHONY’s principal purpose is to render service to its 
subscribers. They are its constituents, and we all know what 
happens to the representative who neglects the “folks back 
home.” What TELEPHONY wishes to do is to furnish a jour- 
nal to the telephone men of the country that will help them 
in their work—a journal whose weekly visit will be as wel- 
come as the appearance of a friend who drops in of an even- 
ing with a cheering bit of news. That many of our readers 
feel that way and look forward with pleasure to the arrival of 
the paper has been often demonstrated by the quotations 
from letters which have been published in this department. 

“J take pleasure in sending you a new 
subscriber,” writes E. E. Landis of Polo 





Alto, Calif. “He is a wire chief and has 
been a subscriber to another telephone 
journal, but says he thinks TELEPHONY 


has it beat for making things plain, and 
for printing the kind of ‘dope’ that meets 
the needs of the average everyday tele- 
phone man.” 

That is a gratifying letter for it shows 
TELEPHONY is helping the men it aims to 
help. 

Writing from Houston, Tex., E. D. 
Selmser says: “I am glad to see you are 
giving us a telephone story. It is a good 
way to hand out ‘dope’ to the young as 
well as to us old birds, as it brings back 
old troubles and refreshes our memories 
Kelsey’s articles are still A No. 1, and 
I never miss reading them. Uncle Dick 
hits the nail in the head every time. I 
cannot see how you can improve TELE- 
PHONY. You should satisfy every one with 
the assortment of articles you dish out 
every week. I have all my copies in file 
from the time I started to take TELEPHONY.” 

Speaking of Texas, the accompanying illustration shows P. 
Kerr Higgins, general manager and J. Y. Hutchinson, traffic 
manager of the Texas Independent Telephone System, which 
operates a large number of exchanges with headquarters at 
Waco. When Jim Kelsey first saw the dazzling winter cos- 
tumes, he thought they were a couple of titled guests on Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s yacht, but later he identified them as Messrs. 
Higgins and Hutchinson, the former being at the right of 
the reader. They are live wires in the telephone game of the 
Southwest, and are making good to a marked degree. 

C. D. Weakley, owner of the Hardin Telephone Co. at 
Hardin, Mo., in a letter to Herbert Kaufman, whose one- 
Page sermonettes appear in TELEPHONY weekly, says: “You 
don’t know me, perhaps never will, and I don’t care whether 
you do or not, but I want to congratulate you on the 
articles appearing each week in TELEPHONY. I may not 
know when your funeral occurs, and if I did the distance, 
perhaps, would be too great for me to drop a wreath on 
your casket. Then, too, if you are human—which I believe 
you are—a bud of appreciation now about your work will 
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Live Wires in 





Mail Bag 


te treasured more than flowers of which you could not 
catch the aroma after the olfactory senses are obsolete. I 
trust you will continue the articles from time to time.” 

H. E. Reinhold, of Ulrichsville, Ohio, in remitting for 
his subscription says: “I would not do without TELEPHONY 
for any consideration.” 

“Your TELEPHONY is the best magazine that I have ever 
read, and I wouldn’t be without it,” writes J. O. Hilcosky, 
manager of the Wimbledon, N. Dak. exchange, of the 
Central Union Telephone Co., which operatees ten ex- 
changes in North Dakota. “We certainly get many point- 
ers by reading the paper.” 

“T enjoy your magazine very much” writes J. Scott Russell, 
of Weston, Mo. 

B. D. Williams, president of the Auburn (Ky.) Home Tele- 
phone Co., in a letter enclosing a check for his subscription, 
writes: “We can’t do without TeL—EpHony. We appreciate the 
fight you are making for the cause of Independent telephones 
and we sure read with great interest the letters of Mr. Kelsey, 
and desire to say that we heartily endorse all he says. We 
have been up against the trust and know 
what it is, but, as we had the people with 
us, we have won a great fight. Their cut- 
throat methods did no good in our case.” 

G. J. Gerhard, of Omaha, Neb., writes: 
“I like TELEPHONY. That man Kelsey, your 
financial editor, surely does write things 
and the best part of it is, it’s the truth. The 
, a trade school paper, asked for a sug- 
gestion about its makeup. I told them they 
ought to print stories like TELEPHQNyY does, 
having something in the story that will 
show how things are done in the trade. 

Horace Truman, of Geary, Okla., secre- 
tary of the Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, an exceedingly lively and useful or- 
ganization, in a recent letter says: “I 
believe most of us take TELEPHONY, and 
that is one reason why we have one of the 
best telephone organizations in the United 
States.” 

In a letter enclosing his check renewing 
his subscription, A. V. Bowden, of Maroa, 
Ill, says: “I want you to know that I 
am strong for TELEPHONY and would not 
do without it.” 

“T am not in the telephone business just now,” writes H. 
S. Wheaton, of Columbia, Ia., “but it seems I cannot do 
without TELEPHONY. It is O. K.” 

In the letter enclosing check for his subscription, F. R. 
Brown, of Chicago, says: “This makes my twelfth year 
of TeLepuony. I like it better every year, and certainly 
could not do without it.” 

“Your paper is great for telephone men,” says R. E. 
Gassett, president of the Southwest Georgia Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., at Pavo, Ga., in a letter remitting for his 
subscription to TELEPHONY. 

“I could not get along without TrELEPpHony.” says E. 
L. Mahaffy, manager of the Hopkins County Rural Tele- 
phone Association, with headquarters at Sulphur Springs, 
Texas, in the letter enclosing remittance for his subscrip- 
tion. 

“T don’t intend to try to get along without TELEPHONY,” 
says L. L. Wing, of Marshalltown, Ia., in a letter enclos- 
ing his remittance for renewal of his subscription for another 
year. 
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Conventions: 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Telephone Pioneers, Chicago, Oct. 17, 18, Quarterly Meeting Western Pennsylvania 









Association, Uniontown, October 23, 34 


Northwestern Electric Equipment Co. To Have New Home. 

Even to those familiar with the aggressiveness and fore- 
sight of the officers of the Northwestern Electric Equip- 
ment Co., St. Paul, Minn., some surprise may be occa- 











New Home of Northwestern Electric Equipment Co. 


sioned by the announcement in the October issue of its 
house organ, “The Northwestern Buzzer,” that property 
has been purchased and contracts let for the erection of 
a seven-story reinforced concrete building for the exclu- 
sive use of this company. The building is to be 150 ft. 
x 50 ft., with an alley in the rear and on the entire side. 
This will give nearly perfect ventilation and light, which 
is a problem hard to solve today in large cities. 

Architects’ drawings of the new building shown in the 
illustration, call for an imposing edifice. The front of the 
building is to be faced with reddish brown pressed brick 
and the trademark of the company is to be featured in 
brick. Additional windows on the second and fifth floors 
are provided because of a new general interior arrange- 
ment to be used. The executive and office force will be 
located on the entire second floor, and the fifth floor 
will be used exclusively for the manufacturing and repair 
department, which, it is said, will be the largest of its 
kind in the Northwest. 

With the exception of the first floor, which will be de- 
voted to the shipping room, city-desk, and display rooms, 
the remainder of this large building will be used for the 
stock of telephone and electrical supplies and electric ma- 
chinery carried by the Northwestern Electric Equipment 
Co. 

Quality and service have always been leading factors 
in the growth of this company; and in the new build- 
ing the service will of course be improved, because of 
enlarged stock and shipping facilities. Upon completion 
of the building an anniversary booklet will be issued 
by the Northwestern Electric Equipment Co. giving full de- 
tails and views of the exterior and interior of the build- 


ing. All on the present mailing list of the company will 
receive “The Northwestern Buzzer” and the booklet, ang 
the companies states that a postal will add the name 
of anyone in the electric industry desiring to 
these and not already on the mailing list. 


receive 





“Matthews’ Name Has Word Wide Fame.” 

Last week TELEPHONY reported an order that was received 
by W. N. Matthews & Brother for a lot of telefaults for ship. 
ment to the post and telegraph department of the common- 
wealth of New Zealand at Wellington, N. Z. On September 24, 
1913, an order was received for 86,000 Matthews cable hangers 
from the board of posts and communications of the republic 
of China for shipment to Tientsin, China. 

In the last year orders have been received from 45 foreign 
countries for one or more of the 16 Matthews patented money 
saving specialties, which shows that the company’s slogan, 
“Matthews’ Name Has World Wide Fame,” is true. 

Careful attention to instructions, packing, etc., and a study 
of the conditions in each country has resulted in a nice export 
business for this progressive firm. 





Automatic P. B. X. Installations. 

The new terminal of the New York Central Lines at De- 
troit, Mich., is to be equipped with an automatic private 
branch exchange of 200 lines to which 225 telephones will 
be connected. The plant will be installed by the Auto- 
matic Electric Co. of Chicago. The company has also 
sold a P. B. X. to the Louisville & Nashville Railroad at 
Birmingham, Ala. This exchange will be a 100-line board 
of which 40 lines will be utilized at present. The board 
will serve the Birmingham terminal and yards. 





A Few Concrete Facts From Phoney Bill. 
Phoney Bill, the original Booster, has the right “dope” 
this month on the business situation, as may be seen from 
the accompanying reproduction of the October calendar 

















Phoney Bill Sizes Up the Situation. 


blotter of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y. Every boost by Phoney Bill is a knock 
on “lugubrious blue” forecasts and pessimistic habits of 
prognostication. Phoney Bill says, “Get the Stromberg-Carl- 
son habit.” 

















October 11, 1915. 


New Central Energy Exchange at Carlinville, Ill. 
The new central energy exchange of the Macoupin 
County Telephone Co. of Carlinville, Ill., is said to be one 
of the most complete and up-to-date of fts kind in the 
state. The company built a building for the ex- 
-hange and the whole improvement was carefully planned 


new 
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cut-off on completed connections. This feature makes it 
impossible for the operator to accidentally ring the sub- 
scriber in the ear. The toll and farmers’ line positions 
are equipped with circuits designed to meet the 
special requirements of this part or the equipment. 


cord 


In designing the toll board ample space was provided 





Office of Manager and Wire Chief’s Desk and Terminal Room at Carlinville, III. 


for the convenience of everyone by George W. Pringle, 


general manager of the company. Special attention was 
given to ventilating and lighting the main exchange room 
so as to make it as pleasant for the operators as possible. 

The entire exchange equipment was furnished by the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. of Rochester, N. 
Y. The main switchboard consists of six unit-type mul- 


tiple sections. In addition to this there are furnished a 


two-position toll board and a one-position wire chief's 
desk. The main switchboard is of central energy type, 
using lamp line signals and double cut-off relays. The 


first position is devoted to night toll; the second position 
and the remainder are straight 


to farmers’ lines, central 


energy. Two hundred answering jacks with their asso- 








Trunks to the main board 
are provided either operator. Night 
switching keys are provided to shift the toll business to 
the first position of the main board during slack periods. 

On the wire chief's desk there are arranged the various 
circuits required for making all necessary tests for trouble, 
incoming and outgoing trunks to the main and toll board, 
together with provision for bridge tests. This board is 
of the cordless type. With this type of board the wire 
chief has convenient desk space for receiving 
and for doing the other clerical work which his position 


for toll ticket, time stamps, etc. 


within reach of 


reports 


requires. 
A slate power board is installed with necessary switches 
for controlling the various circuits to the different boards. 





Toll and Main Switchboards of the Macoupin County Telephone Co. at Carlinville, 1. 


ciated lamp signals are installed in the first three central 
energy positions. The last position is at present equipped 
with lines. 

In the central energy cord circuits double supervisory 
Signals and individual four-party ringing keys are used. 
A distinctive circuits is the generator 


feature of these 


For changing the storage batteries a mercury arc recti- 
furnished. The equipment consists of a 
No. 2 Holtzer Cabot converter. 

2 


fier is ringing 





Champion Ball Team of American Electric Co. of Chicago. 


The baseball season that has just closed finds the 
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for the 
games 


Electric Co. team a close contender 
national championship (?) with a 
won .714. At the beginning of the bail season the two 
American Electric Co. teams played a number of games 


until the best players were selected, and from this avail- 


American 
percentage of 


able material a splendid team was developed. 

The 1913 season found their games one of the principal 
attractions at Washington Park, Chicago, one of the 
most interesting games having been with the Chicago 
Telephone Co., in which the American Electric Co. won 
the game by 9 to 2. 

Another game, which was rather one-sided but attracted 
much attention, was played with the Stromberg Motor 
Device Co., the American Electric Co. winning 15 to 5. 

The American Electric Co.’s team manager is planning 
a challenge for 1914 against the ball team of any tele- 
phone manufacturing company, of which information will 
be given later. 





New Owners of Roberts Pole Changer. 

The Electric Specialty Mfg. Co., of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
announces that it has acquired the complete rights of the 
Roberts pole changer, formerly made by the Homer Roberts 
Mfg. Co., of Chicago. The same pattern will be 
tinued, with the exception that the contact springs have been 
so arranged that they can be easily removed or changed when 
necessary. An order was recently received from a telephone 
company in Indiana which stated that if the pole changer gave 
the same good service as the wireless cable tester—another 
of this company’s products—it will be hard to beat. 


con- 





New Catalog of American Flash Lights. 
The American Carbon & Battery Co., East St. 
Ill., has issued a new catalog of American flash light bat- 
teries, cases and lamps. There has 
advance in the manufacture of these lights, which are no 


Louis, 


been a considerable 
longer toys or novelties but practical necessities and con- 
every day tubular 
flash lights are shown in the catalog as well as coat and 


veniences for use. Various sizes of 
vest pocket flash lights and Mazda lamps for flash lights. 
American 


scribed. 


ignition dry cells are also illustrated and de- 





New Catalog of the Turner Brass Works. 

The Turner Brass Works, of Sycamore, IIl., have issued 
a neat pocket-size catalog of 72 pages illustrating and describ- 
ing the gasoline torches, kerosene furnaces, braziers and alco- 
hol blow-pipes and appliances, of which the company manu- 
factures a considerable number of different types. The catalog 
contains also a short treatise on brazing, designed to enable the 
novice to proceed with positive assurance of success. 





Paragraphs. 

D. E. Forp, formerly associated with Wesco Supply Co., 
St. Louis. in the manager of sales 
of its telephone department and _ also 
of the Monarch Electric Co. Kansas 
severed his connections with the former 
become associated with the American Carbon & Battery Co. 
as sales manager. Mr. Ford takes up this work with con- 
siderable knowledge and selling experience, and his numer- 
ous friends are confident that he will achieve the same suc- 
cess in his new position that he did with former companies 

SLoAn, Huppie, Feuster & FREEMAN, consulting engineers 
and public utility experts, of Madison, Wis., and Indianapolis, 
Ind., announce that they are successors to Sloan, Huddle & 
Co., of Madison, Wis. The new Indianapolis office of the 
company is in the Hume-Mansur Building, with Mr. Huddle 
in charge. 


capacity of 
sales manager 
City, has 


company to 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE Mrc. Co., Rochester, N; Y 
” 


is sending out corrected price sheets for insertion in the 
80 page Yellow Price Book issued by this company, 

McRoy CLAy Works, Chicago, on its October blotter caf. 
ender says: “Fate may hand us our dents, but she’s too busy 
to stake us to the double cross.” 





Telephone Marketing. 

There are few farms that do not have small quantities of 
fruits and other produce that go to waste every year be- 
cause the owners believe the quantity so small that it is 
not worth the bother of marketing. The aggregate of this 
waste during the year foots up to a considerable amount. 
Often, these products are not sold because the owner does 
not care to risk losing the time required to take them to 
town, because the local grocer may have a stock already 
on hand. Here is where the telephone will pay its way 
many times over in the course of a year, says the Ohio 
Farmer. 

Most telephone directories contain classified lists of deal- 
ers handling various articles. Use this list, this paper ad- 
vises its readers, or make out a list of prospects of your 
own, and when you have something to sell call them up in 
turn until it is sold. Nine times out of ten you will find a 
ready market, and if not you will not lose the time required 
to make a trip to town. 

On a large live stock farm, the owner never bothered with 
his fruit or vegetables. A month ago he noticed a large 
number of summer apples in the orchard. He called a local 
grocer, who took two bushels at $1 per bushel. In five 
minutes he had sold six bushels—all that could be loaded 
in the rear seat of the farm automobile with convenience. 
In less than ten days he had sold 40 bushels of apples, 
in lots of less than three bushels at 75 cents to $1 per 
bushel, to seven different grocers in a town of 5,000 people. 
Two bushels of peaches, nine of pears, several pounds of 
early tomatoes in excess of the family needs and several 
dozen ears of sweet corn were cashed in during the same 
time. 

The aggregate of the sales would total at least $60. We 
are very well acquainted with this particular farm, and in 
former years the larger share of this produce had gone to 


waste. The telephone found the market. 





Correct Telephone Usage Urged By Utility Company. 

In a recent issue of the Baltimore Gas and Electric 
News, the monthly publication of the Baltimore Gas & 
Electric Co., of Baltimore, Md., good and bad habits in 
the use of the company’s telephones are discussed. 

Prominence is given to an article by Miss Lillian Riehl, 
chief operator of the company’s private branch exchange, 
on “As Though Face to Face.” Paragraphs from this 
article are as follows: 


We invite our customers to call by telephone and we 
should be prepared to give them the best possible tele- 
phone service. Our company provides adequate telephone 
facilities. This means much to the customer; it makes it 
possible for him to get in connection with our offices with- 
out delay. 

A competent clerk at the telephone desk will recognize 
his opportunities to serve the public well and gain friends 
for the company. He should realize that, to the customer 
calling over the telephone, he represents the Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., and it is his duty to be as courteous to the cus- 
tomer as though face to face. 


The back cover of the same issue is taken up with a 
tabulated article by S. H. Brady, showing “The Wrong 
Way,” “The Correct Way” and “How to Right the Wrong 
Way in Making Sales by Telephone.” 
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‘4 Worth 
Books for 


To clean our shelves of these remain- 
ing volumes and to make room for new 
stocks, we are offering while they last 


Telephone Cables. . . . $2.50 
By J. C. Slippy 


Inspector and Troubleman . $1.00 
By Edwards & Dobbs 


and 


The A B C of the Telephone $1.00 


By T. E. Homan, A. M. 


At the Special Price of 


$3.00 


Here is an excellent opportunity to stack up 
on some good practical reading— 


Telephone Cables—a handbook of the de- 
sign, construction and maintenance of the 
telephone cable plant presents in handy, 
ready reference form, data that is required 
daily by those having to do with cable 
plant layout—installation and maintenance. 
4 most useful book for the man in the field, 
and the man in the office wrill find the data 
in tabulated form of great assistance. 
Pocket size, 150 pages, 9” illustrations. 


For interesting as well as practical read- 
ing The Inspector and The Troubleman is 
unparalleled. It is a story relating the ex- 
periences of a trouble man and inspector in 
a small town exchange. It deals with their 
everyday problems, practically and interest- 
ingly. It solves the very problems you 
meet in your work. Make your reading 
profitable and entertaining. It is bound in 
cloth—has 200 pages, 85 illustrations. 


The A B C of the Telephone completes 
the range of these three volumes in its 
broad treatment of the telephone. It cov- 
ers all phases of telephone work—shows de- 
velopment of the industry—describes inven- 
tions—appliances and methods—contains 
875 pages of valuable reading matter and 
268 illustrations— bound handsomely in 
Black Vellum. 


The long, cold nights are coming. Let 
your reading be entertaining and instruc- 
tive. Act promptly to take advantage of 
this limited offer. $4.50 worth of tele- 
phone reading for $3.00. Send check or 
money order to 


Telephony Publishing Co. 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 





Please tell the Advertiser you 








As the Train Whizzed By 


There were two of them and they sat op- 
posite each other in the day coach. 

They represented COMPETITION and so 
had often met before. 

Our man was selling motor-generators ; the 
other fellow’s, “something-just-as-good-rec- 
tifier.” 

There was always, therefore, a subject for 
discussion between them, 

“Selling any motor-generators at all late- 
ly?” said the other fellow’s man with good- 
natured irony. 

“Selling enough to keep the pay envelope 
coming my way,” our man replied. After 
a pause he continued— 

“By the way, saw a friend of yours down 
State the other day. Gave me the glad 
hand, mahogany chair, and a half hour of 
his valuable time while I talked motor-gen- 
erators to him. Said experience with your 
‘something-just-as-good-rectifier’ didn’t im- 
prove it on acquaintance. 

“Further said if our motor-generator 
would ‘stay moting’ without ‘continual-ex- 
pensive-rectifier-renewals,’ he’d buy one. 

“Booked his order for one of our type 
‘M’s.” 

It’s the same with things as with men:— 


RELIABILITY breeds CONFIDENCE, and 
CONFIDENCE means PERMANENCE. 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Boston, Mass., and Chicago, III. 

















The N-C Connector 
Makes Perfect Test Connections 
tighten clamps with fingers—by no 
other means can you get as good test 
connections or as inexpensive. 
Will test two to four wires of 
different sizes. 
Get free sample and give the N-C Con- 
necter a fair trial. 


Schultz Mfg. Co. 3225 Revensweed Ave 


Chicago, " i 


LINEN TAPES 


We have a large stock on hand 
and are in a position to make any 
kind according to specifications. 


THE M. W. DUNTON CO., Providence, R. I. 
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Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements as Soon 
as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 

Jos. M. GANNon was recently elected manager and assistant 
secretary of the Jefferson Mutual Telephone Co., of Jeffer- 
son, Wis. 

J. S. Witxinson, of Waco, Texas, has been appointed man- 
ager for the Nicollet County Telephone Co., with head- 
quarters at St. Peter, Minn. 

Wave L. Casu, assistant wire chief with the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., at Beloit, Wis., has been promoted to the man- 
agement of the Evansville, Wis., plant. 

S. D: Watson, for the past ten years manager of the Cold- 
water and Hernando, Miss., exchanges of the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., has resigned. 

GrorceE GALLOWAY has again been made manager of the 
Elgin, Ill., exchange of the Inter-State Independent Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., succeeding Carl M. Tevis, resigned. 

H. C. BrasFietp has retired from the management of the 
Morrison, IIl., office of the Inter-State Independent Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. Lloyd Medler, of Prophetstown, has suc- 
ceeded him. 

J. A. Exnrpar, formerly connected with the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co., has been made general manager of 
the Romney Consolidated Telephone Co., with headquarters 
at Romney, W. Va. 

P. Au outst, for the past few years commercial manager of 
the Wymore, Neb., office of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., has been promoted to the position of chief clerk 
in the office of General Manager Hurtz at Lincoln. 

E. C. Overt, formerly connected with the Fillmore County 
Telephone Co. which was recently bought out by the Lincol: 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Lincoln, Nev., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Humphrey Telephone Co., at Hum- 
phrey, Neb. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 

Cuase, Micu.—The Chase Farmers Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with $700 capital stock. The incorporators are: 
Chas. Keller, D. B. Voorheis, A. M. Kadwell and others, all 
of Chase. 

Hewitt, Minn.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Hewitt Telephone Exchange Co., with $5,000 capital 
stock. The incorporators are: B. R. Bartlett, president; J. 
C. Canedy, vice-president; John McClay, secretary and treas- 
urer, and J. L. Fox. 

Two Harsors, Minn.—The Silver Creek Rural Telephone 
Association has been incorporated with $5,000 capital stock 
to operate in the Silver Creek district. The following of- 
ficers and directors have been elected: Jacob Rafn, presi- 
dent; John Elkart, vice-president; Otto Ohlund, secretary; 
John Jacobson, treasurer; Thompson Laird and S. M. Jen- 
sen, directors. 

CAMBRIDGE, Ou10.—The Conquer Hill Telephone Co. has 
been organized by Thomas McFarlan and others, to operate 
a mutual telephone line in Jackson township, Guernsey 
county. (No other address given, Cambridge is county seat.) 


Elections. 


HiLtsporo,ILt.—At a recent meeting of the stockholders of 
the Montgomery County Telephone Co., the following directors 
were elected: A. M. Howell, J. J. Frey, J. M. Finley, J. H. 
Ward and C. W. Bliss. The directors elected the following 
officers: President, C. W. Bliss; vice-president, J. H. Ward; 
secretary and manager, A. M. Howell; treasurer, J. J. Frey 
and superintendent of construction J. M. Finley. 

Kenney, Itt.—The Kenney, Chestnut & Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co. has elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: President, J. F. Walker; vice-president, W. A. Hum- 
phrey; secretary, W. N. Montgomery, treasurer, W. B. Mont- 
gomery, and director, A. P. Derricks. 

GRAND RaApips, Micu.—At the annual meeting of the Citi- 
zens Telephone Co., held recently, the following directors 
were elected to serve for the ensuing year: Charles F. Rood, 
R. D. Graham, E. B. Fisher, William J. Stuart, C. E. Tarte, 
Cyrus E. Perkins, Gaius W. Perkins, John B. Martin, Per- 
cival B. Garvey, Van A. Wallin and Charles F. Young. 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA.—At a recent meeting of the Tidewater 
Telephone Co. the following officers and directors were elected 
for the ensuing year: A. W. Withers, president; W. DeW 
Dimmock, vice-president and general manager; H. E. Hutche- 
son, secretary and treasurer; directors, A. W. Withers, John 
L. Farinholt, W. E. Corr, R. S. Bristow, J. Marshall Lewis, G 
S. Marchant, I. B. and B. F. Weaver, W. DeW. Dimmock and 
J. W. Downs. 

Financial. 


De_aAno, CALt.—The Delano-Linns Valley Telephone Co. has 
been granted permission by the California Railroad Commis- 
sion to issue $250 worth of common stock for the purpose of 
making betterments and additions to its plant. 

Butter, Pa.—The Peoples Telephone Co. has filed amended 
articles of incorporation increasing its capital stock from $50, 
000 to to $200,000. The directors of the company are as fol- 
lows: A. C. Troutman, G. G. H. Krug, R. E. Forsythe, and 
T. M. Baker, all of Bulter. Mr. Baker is also secretary. 

NAzARETH, Pa.—At a recent meeting of the Slate Belt 
Telephone Co. a dividend was declared and it was decided to 
rebuild the lines in Nazareth and Bangor. 


Franchise. 


Morcan Hitt, Car.—The trustees of the village have 
passed an ordinance granting to T. H. Dassel, a franchise 
to construct and operate a telephone and telegraph system in 
the town of Morgan Hill for a period of 50 years. 

Avrora, Itt.—The Inter-State Independent Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has been granted a new 20-year franchise by 
the city council. 

BUSHNELL, ILtt.—Edward S. Slusher and Chas. K. Todd have 
been granted a 25-year franchise by the city council to erect 
and operate a telephone system in this city. 


Miscellaneous. 


Paris, Ky.—The Paris Home Telephone Co. has been re- 
organized by Isaac Kneisley, R. B. Crain, Edward H. Cady, 
Joshua D. Powers, and S. M. Hellier, the capital stock being 
increased to $30,000. Both local and long distance lines will be 
overhauled and reconstructed where necessary. 

BetHANY, Mo.—At a recent meeting of the Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co. of Harrison County, plans were formulated 
for a complete reorganization. It was decided to change the 
name to the Mutual Telephone Co. and the capital stock was 
increased to $50,000. Application has been made to the secre- 
tary of state for a new charter. The following board of direc- 
tors was chosen: C. D. Bennet, Sanford Peugh, W. W. 
Taggart, Chas. Wagner, John Ray, Marion Hill and M. 
McWuary. 

GRAFTON, Nes.—The railway commission has announced its 
approval of the consolidation of the Bell exchange in this city 
with the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Lincoln, Neb. 

ASHLAND, Onto.—Improvements that will cost $15,000 are 
now being completed by the Star Telephone Co. When fin- 
ished, the entire system will have been remodeled and a large 
part of it will be entirely new. Among the chief improve- 
ments is the installation of a much larger and more improved 
switchboard. 

ComancHe, Oxita.—E. H. Hendricks, of Ryan, Okla., has 
purchased the entire properties of the Comanche Telephone Co. 

OKLAHOMA City, Oxta.—The Pioneer Telephone Co.” has 
purchased the Forgan exchange of the Beaver Telephone Co. 

LEBANON, TENN.—At a recent meeting of the Lebanon Home 
Telephone Co., presided over by J. J. Askew, newly elected 
president, it was decided not to sell its holdings but to com- 
pletely reorganize the company. 


Underground. 


Om Ciry, Pa.—At a meeting of the Directors of the Pe- 
troleum Telephone Co. it was decided to extend the under- 
ground conduit system in Oil City. Plans are under way for 
laying 80,760 duct feet of conduit. 

Be.toit, W1s.—The Wisconsin Telephone Co. will lay a con- 
siderable amount of underground cable in this city. 
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